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= TO READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ will be sent post free from its offices, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad for 30s. per annum, 
payable in advance. Subscriptions can also be sent through 
any newsagent or bookstal!. 


Readers who find difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
should at once communicate with the Manager as above. 





We publish this week our half-yearly index, July to 
December, 1922. It will be sent free on application to 
any reader who wishes to obtain it for binding. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

T\HE situation on the Ruhr is full of doubt and 

difficulty. In their “civil” struggle the 
French and Germans seem to have reached a stage of dead- 
lock comparable to that of the trench-warfare after the 
battles of the Marne and Aisne in the late “ military ” 
war. We may believe that the first round is over. The 
French have occupied almost the whole of the great 
industrial zone and the Germans have certainly not 
succeeded in making their position untenable. On the 
other hand, the Germans have apparently succeeded 
beyond expectation in denying to the French either goods 
or cash—the avowed objects of the French invasion. 
No general strike has been attempted, but sporadic 
outbreaks in protest against particular French actions 
have been continuous and usually successful. For 
example, the employees of Dortmund South Railway 
Station who struck on Monday night returned to work 
only after obtaining the most remarkable conditions 
from the French, including the prohibition of the posting 
of French troops on the line, the detraining of troops in 
the station and the arrest of German station officials. 
Most remarkable of all, they exacted the specific promise 
that the French would not divert coal trains. If this is 
typical of conditions in the Ruhr, what can the French 
be obtaining except a stoppage of those coal supplies 
they were already receiving? Indeed, the German 
Government, we do not know with what truth, claim 


new 





that this is so, and that the coal situation in Germany 
has been actually eased by the cessation of reparation 
deliveries, 





The chief punitive measure that the French have 
applied has been the arrest of the great Ruhr industrial 
magnates such as Herr Thyssen, who has been tried 
for disobedience to military orders and fined large 
amounts—in Herr Thyssen’s case 500,000 francs. This 
policy of arrest has brought up the delicate problem 
of Franco-British relations in the British zone of occu- 


pation. On Monday night an important German official 
was arrested by the French in Cologne. In this instance 


the British authorities were present at the arrest, but 
took no part in it. Here, then, was raised the whole 
problem whether the new sanctions imposed without 
our consent by the Rhineland Commission should be 
effective in the British area, and, if so, whether our 
position there would not become impossible. As we 
write on Thursday, however, this aspect of the situation is 
said to be easier. The British have intimated, according 
to the Times, that they will not apply the new sanctions 
in their zone, and the French are not disposed to press the 
point. Lord Crewe, our Ambassador, visited M. Poincaré 
on Tuesday evening and, it is understood, defined the 
British attitude, but so announcement has been made. 
The whole question of the possibility of a British with- 
drawal from Germany is a most involved one, on which 
it would be rash for a newspaper, necessarily not in 
possession of all the facts, to express an opinion. 


At Lausanne Ismet Pasha has, apparently, 
instructed to fight to the last ditch for the possession of 
Mosul, with no weapon but bluff. The British Empire 
stands pledged to the population of Mosul, to its elected 
king, and to the League of Nations not to allow the 
vilayet to pass under Turkish rule. There is no argument 
upon the side of the Turks except their desire to possess 
as much of their old empire as they can lay hands on. 
Their only means of offence is to be intransigeant and 
compel us to take by force, to their own detriment, formal 
concessions that are already ours in actual fact. The 
Turks have counted upon our unwillingness to allow the 
world’s peace to be disturbed; but Lord Curzon has 
again shown the soundness of a firm policy based on a 
thorough knowledge of the facts. And though the 
Turks have been as obstructive as they could be, it is 
inconceivable that, unless they wish deliberately to 
provoke trouble, they will continue in a course which 
can in no way advantage them. 





been 


Even though Turkey refuse to join Lord Curzon in 
submitting the problem to the League of Nations it will 
in any case be decided by the League. Lord Curzon has 
appealed under Article XI. of the Covenant; it is a 
reasonable appeal and the League will have no alternative 
but to take action. Turkey has been invited to submit 
the case to its jurisdiction and to become, for this occasion, 
a member of the League: so far she has refused. The 
only difference that this refusal will make is that the 
decision will then be made without a Turkish repre- 
sentative. On the other hand, if she agrees, she will 
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have a representative on a Council whose decisions, 
to be effective, must be unanimous. M. Bompard, the 
Marchese Garroni, and Baron Hayashi have given full 
support to Lord Curzon’s appeal. There is no single 
supporter of Turkey in her profitless obstinacy. Her 
bluff has failed ; she has realized to her surprise that the 
British representative at Lausanne is too well informed 
to be persuaded or frightened from our just demands 
by false assertions. It is to be hoped that Turkey will 
now take the most rational and helpful course and submit 
her case to a fair test. 


You cannot destroy and reconstruct at the same 
time. French violence on the Ruhr is already wrecking 
the one genuine piece of economic restoration that was 
being undertaken in Europe. The meeting of the 
Austrian sub-committee of the League of Nations and 
of the Committee of Guarantees, to whom the Austrian 
Chancellor was to have presented his report on the 
financial situation of his country in order to raise foreign 
loans, has again been postponed. Naturally, Vienna is 
filled with anxiety lest at the last moment the promised 
help should be denied. It will indeed be cruel if, after 
the great efforts and sacrifices she has made, Austria 
is finally denied the help that alone can save her. It 
can be given without financial sacrifice by the nations of 
the League, which are only required to support her 
already rallying credit. But if Europe, too busy with 
her own suicidal struggles, turns away and lets Austria 
sink back into despair, at any rate she will not perish 
alone. All Europe will soon be an Austria. To whom 
then will Europe appeal ? 


We regret to see it stated in the Press that Mr. 
Hlenry Ford entertains the idea of standing for the 
Presidency. Seven thousand agents for Ford cars 
throughout the United States have already received 
membership cards for the Dearborn “* Ford for President ” 
Club, and the slogan ‘‘ We want Henry ” is to be echoed 
throughout the Union. His chief appeal to the voters, 
we are told, is his plan to do away with the gold standard 
and base money on “units of energy.” According to 
the correspondent of the Times, Mr. Ford wants to find 
a substitute for the gold standard, not for the reasons 
which have so often appealed to economists, but because 
he insists that the control of the world’s gold is in the 
hands of Jewish bankers. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
gives in Monday’s issue a sketch of the letter which 
Lord Glenavy, the Chairman of the Free State Senate, 
has sent to the Northern Government. Lord Glenavy’s 
letter, it is stated, puts forward a scheme of settlement 
on these lines :-— 


“‘ Ask Ulster to abandon the Boundary Commission for good and 
all. Offer her complete control over the Six Counties, or the 
nine if necessary, on conditions that she withdraws her repre- 
sentatives from Westminster and sends them instead to the I'ree 
State Parliament. In that Parliament Iet her have a complete 
power of veto over all matters which concern Ulster alone.” 


That is the kind of scheme, the correspondent goes on 
to declare, which the South might be expected to put 
forward. He adds :— 


“There remains, of course, the problem of the Irregulars. The 
reaction is twofold. No sober-thinking Southern man expects 
the North to cast in its lot with the South in the present turbulent 
state of affairs. On the other hand, the Irregular politicals would 

¢ more disposed to make peace if a united Ireland were in view.” 


Of this scheme we have only one remark to make, 
It is as impracticable in fact as it is mild in intention. 
It assumes an attitude on the part of the men of Ulster 
which is not their attitude, never has been, and never 
will be. It assumes that they agree that Ireland, in- 


cluding their part of Ireland, ought to be completely 





- triad 
isolated from the rest of the once United Kingdom 


But the great majority of the people in the Norther 
Province want closer, not less close, union with Britain 
and are much more concerned to maintain that union 
than to seck any form of union with Southern Treland 
They feel far more at home with the people of Wester 
Scotland and North-West England, with the inhabitants 
of Glasgow and Liverpool, than they do with those of 
Dublin and Cork. Their attitude towards murder and 
their way of dealing with the matter is conclusive proof 
of it. If the Southern people really want unity, ther 
is only one way to get it. They must convince the people 
of Ulster that they will never consent to union except 
at the urgent demand of Ulster herself. Ten or twelye 
years of honest persistence in this policy and the estab. 
lishment of a Government which shall be neither priest: 
ridden nor murder-ridden might, no doubt, change the 
whole attitude of the North. Nothing else will. 





We may note in this context what has actually hap. 
pened in the two portions of Ireland. In the North murder 
and riot have been stamped out, in spite of the fact that 
they were based on the most inflammatory thing in the 
world—religious passion. Note also that there has not 
been a single execution in the nature of reprisal in the 
North. In the South on Saturday last no fewer than 
eleven men were executed nominally on the charge of 
being in possession of arms and ammunition, and three 
more were executed on Monday. What a strange world! 
That semi-judicial week-end holocaust occasioned no 
public protest by our Radicals and humanitarians! 
Yet if such a thing had happened under British rule 
they would have been almost ready to descend into the 
streets. We seem to be approaching the time when 
the taking of human life will be held reprehensible only 
if it is done with the due forms of law and after careful 
investigation to prove that the facts support the 
indictment, 


As we write, the question of a strike in the building 
trade hangs in the balance. Most unfortunately the 
facts have been very inadequately set forth in the Press 
and we therefore cannot, pending the decision, say 
exactly what the masters are asking or the men are 
refusing. A very important statement was, however, 
made by Mr. Coppock, secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, in Monday’s Evening 
Standard, With regard to the current belief that brick- 
layers are forbidden by union rules to lay more than 
half as many bricks daily as they might do he says 
that ‘“‘ there are no such rules, and there is no enforced 
limitation.”” This assertion that no limitation of output 
by the workers is suggested or sanctioned by the Unions 
is very important. We should like to see not only 
“issue joined,” but an impartial arbitrator appointed 
to hear the evidence and give a public decision. We 
do not want to fight in the dark, and if no restriction 
is encouraged by the Unions, then unquestionably a 
great deal of the employers’ ease falls to the ground, and 
still more our case, which is that, by the limitation of 
output, the members of the building trade are de- 
priving British working men of what is the next most 
important thing to cheap food—cheap housing and 
good housing. 





Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson, who is here from America to 
see whether London is a proper place for a big American 
business convention next year, is of opinion that it is. 
London, he declares, according to the Evening Standard, 
ought to be one of the greatest Convention cities in the 
world, but it has not been advertised. ‘ You don't 
tell people about your capital. You are having a British 
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Empire Exhibition next year, but I have never heard 


about it in America.” He had been three weeks in 
London and had not even seen it mentioned in the 
English papers. “Is that exhibition going to happen 
or is it not?’ Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson goes on to declare 
that the British people are the most heavily taxed in 
the world, and then asks why we do not tell America 
by propaganda that we are paying anything up to 
50 per cent. of our incomes in taxes and that we do 
it with a smile. If the American taxpayer knew what 
was the plight of his brother taxpayer here “ there 
would be less difficulty about the debt problem.” 





He is very strong on the need of advertisement. “* By 
advertising a product scientifically the sales are increased, 
without adding appreciably to overhead costs.” That 
is too optimistic, but unquestionably the only way to 
clothe a material object with value is to create demand 
for it, and the way to create a demand is to advertise. 
Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson’s specific example of the need 
for advertisement is admirable. “It costs very little 
more to carry a hundred passengers in a Cunard liner 
than to carry fifty, once the boat is built.” He con- 
cludes with a passage which we confess touches our 
hearts as journalists. America has a great d eal to learn 
about newspaper advertising, but in Britain we have 
** You want ten times more of it, 


hardly begun yet. 
Agreed. 


and ten times more science in it.” 


The Holborn Borough Council began on Thursday an 
experiment which we fancy is already being tried else- 
where in London and which may prove of capital 
A section of Little Anne Strect, W.C., is 
being paved with rubber blocks. The great advantage of 
rubber is its resiliency and silence. Sheet rubber was 
laid at the entrance of Euston Station twenty-five years 
avo and is said to be still in good condition. That was 
a hard trial, and if the blocks do as well, they should 
not only kill noise, but should mitigate the intolerable 
inconvenience of the “‘ Road Up For Repairs.” 


importance. 


Though an appeal has been lodged against the decision 
of the magistrate of the West London Police Court 
in regard to a prosecution for selling Mrs. Sanger’s book 
on Birth Control, Family Limitations, we cannot but 
express our regret at the original decision. The magis- 
trate decided that the book was obscene and that the 
owners must show cause why the copies seized by the 
police should not be destroyed. We have not seen the 
book, but have read other books by the same 
author and feel little doubt that the intention was to 
do good, not harm, to the community, t.e., that the 
purpose of the writer was essentially moral and humane. 
That was also the view of the celebrated surgeon, Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane, who expressed the opinion that “* the 
book was one which ought to be in the hands of every 
young person who was about to be married.” Mr. 
Harold Cox, who has taken a sound and self-sacrificing 
part in the endeavour to prevent the community ruining 
itself by over-breeding at the wrong end, was equally 
mphatie, and said it was a “ gross injustice” to call 
the book obscene. The magistrate had, of course, to 
decide the case on what he believed to be the law. We 
do not agree with him, but if he should unfortunately 
be upheld on appeal we hope that corrective legislation 
will follow. 





Max Nordau, the author of Degeneration, died on 
Monday. The best that can be said of him is that he 
was not satisfied with the current platitudes of his genera- 
tion; the worst that he was absolutely satisfied with 





his own analysis and “ exposure” of them. He never 
had quite the patience to think things finally out, yet 
he had discovered the necessity of the analytical spirit. 
He bore in some respects, of period and of opportunity, 
the same relation to the Continental reaction against the 
spirit of the nineteenth century that Samuel Butler 
bore to the reaction against Victorianism in England. 
But how much finer, less florid, a mind was Butler’s, 





tach day at Luxor something new and strange is fished, 
as it were, sheer out of an epoch of human history into 
the next but one. The glove of Tutankhamen had lain 
still through all Greece and Rome, but it did not eseape 
the vigilance of Messrs. Lucas and Mace as they searched 
the royal robe box. It carries yet the impress of a 
childish hand, for this was the little glove that Tutank- 
hamen wore when his father-in-law Amenophis IV. 
ruled and the Empire was falling to pieces while the 
King built a great city to his new god, Aton. Amenophis 
was a beautiful fanatic. We may see his beauty in the 
two supreme busts at the Louvre and the strangely 
beautiful heads at Berlin. Of his fanaticism and how he 
ruined an Empire and rent his country in two we may 
read on the monuments. And surely we have little 
need of all the gold and jewels of Tutankhamen to know 
the degree of civilization that Egypt had reached in 
1350 B.c. We have but to look at the carved features 
of Amenophis to know that men had then gone far 
further along some paths than they have ever been since, 
Flecker spoke of this calling of one age to another across 
time when he wrote :— 


“ 


. « « We are dumb, but a song of our State 

Will roam in the desert and wait, with its burden of long, long ago, 

Till a scholar from sea-bright lands unearth from the years and 
the sands 

Some image with beautiful hands, and know what we want him 
to know.” 


We record with the utmost satisfaction that the 
Times of Thursday published a letter signed by the 
Prime Minister, three ex-Prime Ministers (Lord Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George) and by Lord Grey 
of Fallodon inviting subscriptions to a fund to provide 
a Memorial to Mr. Page. ‘The letter does not suggest the 
actual form which the Memorial should take, but we 
note with no small pleasure that the Times, in an 
admirable leading article on the subject, makes a 
definite proposal for “a Tablet in Westminster Abbey.” 
That is the essential point. We agree, however, that the 
endowment of a Page Scholarship would be a most 
excellent addition. We still wish that the Tablet should 
be paid for by a Vote of the House of Commons in order 
that the gratitude of Parliament might thereby be ex- 
pressed ; while the Scholarship should be the object of 
the public subscription. That, however, is a minor matter. 
After a letter has appeared bearing such signatures as 
those in the Times we may feel certain that the Dean 
and Chapter of the Abbey will consider themselves 
justified in taking action. Cheques (crossed “ Page 
Memorial Fund ’’) should be addressed to Evelyn Wrench, 
Esq., English-Speaking Union, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C.2. Mr. Evelyn Wrench and the Society which 
is under his special care are to be warmly congratulated 
on the success of a movement—for success may now be 
assumed—inaugurated by them. We trust our readers 
will give the Fund strong support. 





We suggest as an inscription for the Tablet in West- 
minster Abbey, “ A friend of his own country always~ 
of ours in need.” 








Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101}; 
Thursday week, 1003; a year ago, ¥8}. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EVELYN WRENCH. 





1 hares month the recently elected Parliaments of 
4 Australia and New Zealand assemble, and the 
question of the Premiership in each country, if not 
settled by the time these lines appear in print, will be 
decided within the next few days. The Australian 
Nationalist caucus last week, after four hours’ debate, 
passed a vote of confidence in Mr. Hughes, and a com- 
mittee of six was appointed to negotiate with the 
Country Party for a basis of Coalition. Individual 
members of the Country Party, according to the Times 
Melbourne correspondent, while not averse from negotia- 
tions, refuse to serve under Mr. Hughes. The Australian 
Press as a whole appears to anticipate a Coalition, but 
thinks that a fusion will only be possible if Mr. Hughes 
stands aside. As regards New Zealand, it seems probable 
that, when Parliament reassembles at Wellington, Mr. 
Massey will retain the Premiership, for in his case there 
is not the same personal antipathy that is felt in 
Australia against Mr. Hughes. Probably Mr. Massey’s 
Reform Party will make some kind of informal arrange- 
ment with the Liberals which will enable the Ministry 
to carry on, despite the fact that it is in a minority of 
four as against the Liberal and Labour Parties. The 
line of political demarcation will be, according to the 
Reformers, “* Progressive Constitutional Democracy and 
Communism.” If Mr. Massey does retain oflice, he will 
have established a record among his fellow Premiers, 
for he has been Prime Minister of New Zecaland 
since 1912. 





Several interesting visitors from the Dominions are 
coming to London. The first of these, who should 
arrive this week, is Mr. J. A. Robb, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. He comes direct from Australia, 


where he has been negotiating a reciprocal trade treaty | 


between Canada and the Australian Commonwealth 
Similar to the treaty arranged between Australia and 
New Zealand a year ago. Mr. Robb, like many of his 
fellow-countrymen, is of Scottish descent. Two other 
Dominion visitors now on the high seas are Sir George 
Fuller, the Premier of New South Wales, and Mr. Harry 
Lawson, the Premier of Victoria, who are to deal with 
immigration. Sir George Fuller also hopes to inquire 
into the reorganization of the New South Wales Agent- 
General’s office in London. 


Now that the South African Parliament has met 
again, General Smuts will have to face a situation of 
no little difficulty, for his majority of 25 has dwindled 
in the past two years to 15. A “working agrce- 
ment,”’ based very largely on dislike of General Smuts, 
has been reached between General Hertzog’s Nationalist 
followers and the Labour Party ; for to the Nationalists 
General Smuts is the man who maintains the Imperial 
connexion and to the Labour Party he is the friend of 
the mining magnates of the Rand and the upholder of 
Capitalism. Whether such an alliance will hold together 
is questionable, because the Backveld Bocr has little 
enough in common with the advanced Labourite, who 
desires to run the country in the interests of “ the 
workers.” A Coalition Government formed by the 
two parties seems beyond the range of practical politics, 
but for the purposes of opposition dislike of General 
Smuts may be a sufficient bond. In the meantime, 


- it 
of the Backvelders in the Transvaal and Orange Fy 
State, who view with dismay the recent departure of a. 
Nationalist leaders from the ideal of a Dutch Republie 





A recent issue of Overseas, the monthly journal 
the Overseas League, contained an interesting article 
describing a treasure-hunt conducted by a Johannesburs 
syndicate on the South African coast between Port 
St. Johns and Port Shepstone. The treasure, valued at 
over a million sterling, was carried by the East Tudiaman 
‘Grosvenor,’ which was wrecked in 1782. The ship's 
manifests are sufficient to stir the imagination of all hy: 
the most hardened treasure-secker, for they read : 

“The stones (precious stones, diamonds, rubics, sapphires and 

emeralds) which are in nineteen boxes are valued at £517,999 
The gold bars number 720, valued at £420,000. The silver bars, 
numbering 1,450 (not valucd) are stored amidships, and specie 
(coin) to the value of £717,C00 was stored in the lazarette, as well 
as the savings of the crew.” 
The syndicate has been making a tunnel through the 
sandstone strata towards the supposed site of the y reek, 
As a result of many optimistic reports, thousands of 
shares have been sold to the public. The Rend Daily 
Mail has administered a cold douche for the treasure. 
hunters by publishing articles from Mr. Cyril Campbell, 
who has just visited the scene of the operations, Mr, 
Campbell challenges the aceuracy of the information oy 
which the syndicate’s plans are based, and quotes state. 
ments of survivors of the ‘ Grosvenor’ declaring that 
the *‘ Grosvenor’ may be sunk clsewhere. 

Nominations for the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellow. 
ship for 1923 must be made by the end of February, 
In the words of the founder, the essential object of the 
Foundation is “to enable persons *’—men or women 
who must be British subjects and graduates of, or 
persons who have passed the examination required for 
a degree in, some University of Great Britain and 
Ireland —* of proved intellectual attainments to enjoy 
a year’s travel round the world, free from all pro- 
fessional pursuits, with a view to an unprejudiced survey 
of various civilizations, a comparison of other human 
values with those already known, and the acquisition 
of a more generous and philosophic outlook on human 
life.” This would be a truly delightful rest for some 
overworked person, and apparently there is no age 
limit. Strange to say, according to the Manchester 
Guardian so little interest appears to be taken in the 
Travelling Fellowship in Great Britain that Mr. Albert 
Kahn thinks of abandoning the scheme. Surely this 
apparent lack of interest must be due to ignorance of 
Mr. Kahn’s munificence and not to a scarcity of would-be 
randidates. 





The keen interest taken by the people of the United 
States in ail that concerns wireless is shown by the 
amount of space devoted to “ Radio” subjects in the 
American Press. The New York Evening Mail describes 
a new development of “Radio” enterprise. The guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles William Taussig in their house 
on Riverside Drive danced to music “ borrowed from 
Chicago—a thousand miles away—by radio.” We read: 

“* Fhe music came, not spasmodically, as is frequently the case 
in long-distance reception with low-power stations, but was col 
tinuously loud more than two hours,’ said the radio-dance host 
Mr. Taussig is experimenting with apparatus to receive musie from 
Europe loud enough for dancing and other entertainment.” 


There is apparently no limit to the developments by 
** Radio,” and there appears to be no reason why dancers 
in a London bailroom should not dance, say, to the 
refrains of the gipsy orchestra at the Hotcl Hungaria, 





it is not without humour to notice the perplexities 


Budapest, or of a Turkish band on the Bosphorus. 
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———— 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 
HOW TO MAKE BRITAIN SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY. 

HE foreign policy of a Government must be largely 
f] controlled by events. There they cannot pick 
and choose, but must deal with eventualities as they 
At home they have a real choice, and upon the use 


arise. 
use of it depends their success. 


or mis 

The Government must sternly refuse to yield to the 
temptations of a diffusive programme. They must 
concentrate upon two points. The first of these is the 
problem of taxation. If we are to come through our 
omie troubles—and we can come through them 
tly well if we take the right road—we must reduce 
taxation, which at present is cating out the vitals of the 
nation. It is of no use to say that such complaints are 
the squeals of the rich, who ought to be content to pay, 
ind to pay very largely, out of their superfluity. It is 
mly in appearance that the rich pay. The men who 
really pay are the poor at the end of the scale—the men 
who are unable to pass their obligations, or any portion 
of them, on to someone below them. If we have better 
trade we shall have more employment, and if we have 
more employment we shall have fewer unemployed. 
But in the last resort the only way to get better trade is 
not to bleed industry to death by taxation, but to let 
ur money fructify in individual pockets instead of 
being sterilized in the mortmain of the State. 

The next duty of the Government is to make the 
Our present system of 


econ 
perfec 


ountry safe for democracy. 
representative Government, which is not supplied with 
ny corrective of its weaknesses and imperfect action, 
iffers plenty of opportunities for minority rule. A too 
strict adherence to Party leads to triangular battles in 
the constituencies. Again, cross-winds blowing across 
the political ocean set men who really agree on funda- 
mentals in collision with each other instead of resisting 
their common foe. Finally, a combination of log-rolling 
groups, as things are now arranged, may easily put a 
minority into power and lay the whole Constitution and 
framework of our Government open to destruction. 

The present Government have the remedy for minority 
rule ready to their hand in the Poll of the People. They 
have also got not only just that opportunity which 
politicians desire, but a positive obligation to deal with 
a constitutional problem that directly involves the 
question of minority rule. The Government are pledged 
to take up House of Lords reform. But they have got 
to deal with it in a constitutional and conservative way. 
That, to speak plainly, means a way which will not be 
a mere repeal of the Parliament Act. Repeal might 
be represented as an example of reaction, even though 
of reaction justified by the ill action of their predecessors. 
In dealing with the House of Lords the Government, if 
they are wise, will avoid the supreme folly of involving 
themselves in constitution-mongering and the formation 
of a Second Chamber, a snag which did much to ruin 
Cromwell’s prestige towards the end of the Protectorate. 
Such proposals, owing to the course of our history and 
the national temperament, will always prove difficult 
and dangerous here. The British people are a curious 
mixture of conservatism and radicalism. They are very 
jealous, and we think rightly jealous, of giving power 
to any special section of the community. That is why 
they have always in a sense disliked the House of Lords, 
and when it was a question between the Lords and the 
Commons have always taken the Commons’ side, even 
when the voters at heart believed the Lords to have the 





better case. Strangely enough, however, the House of 
Lords is at the same time not an unpopular body. The 
people would as much dislike to see it utterly abolished 
as they would dislike to see Westminster Abbey pulled 
down, or Buckingham Palace turned into an Urban 
Sports Club, Restaurant and Palais de Danse. “urther, 
we may be sure that, however neatly and elegantly 
constructed the new Second Chamber might be, it would 
be received first with suspicion, then with contempt, 
and, finally, would prove useless in supplying that ulti- 
mate power of veto which the British people have always 
felt should have a place in their Constitution. 

The only reform that will meet all these difficulties is 
the adoption of the Poll of the People, not for every 
petty Act, but in all matters of importance as to which 
the real opinion of the majority of the people is doubtful. 
The British people want to leave the House of Commons 
as it is, that is, as the body to whom all active and essential 
power is temporarily delegated by the voters, the body 
which can not only legislate but which chooses the 
executive government and supervises its work. Never- 
theless the British people, with their keen instinct for 
politics, greatly dislike the idea of trusting any body of 
delegates with unlimited power. That dislike of un- 
limited authority is what has kept the House of Lords 
so long in existence. Next, the British people feel that 
the ultimate veto is so great a power that it ought to be 
left in their own hands and in their hands alone. For 
example, they feel that if they are going to have such a 
tremendous and revolutionary thing as a capital levy, 
it must be passed not bysome log-rolling movement or by 
some accidental working of the representative machine 
at Whitehall, but only at the definite and clearly expressed 
demand of the people themselves. But in the cireum- 
stances the best way of giving the people a veto in all 
essential matters and in all matters in which the will 
of the people may be doubtful is to institute a Referendum, 
or Poll of the People. 

Now the way to make this veto a true corrective to 
the ill work of representative institutions is to adopt the 
scheme which was so well formulated and set forth in 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill for the Poll of the People. 
Under it, if the House of Lords objects to any Bill passed 
by the House of Commons on the ground that the said 
Bill has not got the approval of the country, and asks 
that the master’s decision shall be given, then the Bill— 
not in the form approved by the Lords, but in the form 
passed by the House of Commons—shall be put to the 
people for their ‘ Yes ” or “* No.” What should be put 
to them must be no vague abstract proposition, but the 
plain question, “‘ Do you wish that this Bill shall become 
law?” But this is not quite enough per se to prevent 
minority rule. In order to prevent minority legislation 
from being passed by collusion between the Lords and 
Commons, any 200 representatives of the people—that is, 
roughly, a third of the House of Commons—are in Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill given the right to demand 
that a particular Bill passed by both Houses should stil] 
not become law till it had been submitted to the people 
and had received their assent. 

There is only one more item of constitutional reform 
which is required. That is a short Act declaring that 
no man shall have a writ issued to him summoning him 
to sit in the House of Lords on his succession to a peerage 
unless, in addition to the proofs of legitimacy of birth 
and proof that he has attained the age of twenty-one, 
he also gives proof that he is a fit and proper person to 
sit in the House of Lords by reason of acts of public 
service done by him, as that he has sat in the House of 
Commons, on a County Council, or so forth, or has held 
offices of trust in the public services. Such an Act 
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would automatically banish all the “ black sheep” and 
* backwoodsmen ” from the House of Lords. 

The advantage of such a plan is that it would make 
it unnecessary to alter the Parliament Act. The Act 
would simply be side-tracked by providing a better way 
of obtaining the approval of the people for legislative 
measures on which their voice was doubtful. Finally, it 
would put the veto power in the right hands. 

What is the objection of the Conservative and Consti- 
tutional Party, which is not merely in name but also in 
fecling democratic, to this proposal? So far as we know, 
there is only one—that the proposal would be very 
unpopular with the Labour Party, and that it would 
also be very fiercely opposed by the Radicals and old- 
fashioned Liberals, and finally would be greatly disliked 
by those Parliamentary tacticians and strategists to 
whom the group system and the system of log-rolling 
afford an opportunity for their nauscous arts. All we 
can say to this argument against the Poll of the People 
is that it strikes us as the very strongest argument for 
adopting it. Why should we be afraid of drawing the 
tecth of our Jacobin and Bolshevik opponents who do 
not want the will of the people to prevail, but would 
defer to the will of the late Mr. Karl Marx? We should 
have thought that the terror and hostility which they 
display in regard to the referendum, and their annoyance 
at what happened in Switzerland the other day on the 
proposal for a capital levy, formed a ground not for 
rejecting but for approving the Poll of the People when 
applied in a reasonable and workable form. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracnry. 





THE LEAGUE’S GPPORTUNITY. 

ib this article we do not desire to go into the whole 

question of Reparations and of the problem of the 
Ruhr, but only to look at these matters from the point 
of view of the opportunity which may be afiorded to 
the League of Nations of doing something really large. 
The Reparations question is one of the most difficult 
puzzles that have ever afflicted political man. We 
have no standards to go by, no past experience ;_ never 
before were such gigantic sums at stake; never before 
was there such general depression and inability to pay 
compared with immediately preceding prosperity ; and 
never before were such methods employed to exact 
payment. It would, indeed, be a feather in the cap 
of the Leagueof Nations if it could do something to solve 
what has hitherto been found insoluble. The League 
has been making notable headway, but a triumph such 
as it might conceivably win—though we cannot, of 
course, pretend at present that it is likely to win it— 
would establish the League finally. Such a result is 
well worth working for. 

All friends of France sincerely hope that by some 
unexpected turn of the wheel of fortune the situation 
may be changed; that Germany may do more than 
give a sullen undertaking to pay—that she may display 
an enthusiastic readiness to work with France in order 
that the mess may be cleaned up, the French troops 
may be withdrawn and a fresh start towards creating 
a peaceful Europe may be made. But we want to look 
ahead to the possibilities in the event of this almost 
ineredible thing not happening. The most probable 
thing is that at the end of a few weeks or months French- 
men, abandoning their present irrational and speculative 
temper, will soberly take stock of the situation and ask 
themselves where they stand and what they are gaining. 
By that time, we fear, the value of the frane may be 
at a very low figure. The economists who deal with 


realitics will realize that France is spending twenty 





franes in order to collect four or five. Obviously 1 
country can play at that game indefinitely Without 
reaching bankruptcy. All the popular arguments 
France that France is bound to get the money becarse 
her Budgets have been based upon the assumption tht 
she will, and because the loans she has continually floate; 
must be repaid, will vanish in thin air. They will bets 
down in face of the appalling fact that France is spending 
more money than ever. When that stage has be, 
reached the whisper will go round that a “ way oy» 
must be found, and the whisper will gradually grow jy, 
a doctrine and a policy. Every friend of France will 
want to make the transformation as easy as possihj; 
for her—will want to help the phoenix to rise from th. 
ashes. Already there are signs that ways and mean 
are being considered outside France. We hear, fo 
example, of tentative proposals from Italy, though y 
do not know what value, if any, to attach to them, 
But the suggestion which appeals to us far more thay 
any other is that the League of Nations should he 
invoked. 

It is reported that Mr. Branting, the Swedish Prine 
Minister, will refer the whole matter of Reparations ty 
the League. It will be asked by what authority Mp, 
Branting intervenes. In the old days we should hay 
had to admit that the chances of a small neutral Power 
intervening successfully would have been very small 


indeed. But the League of Nations has changed lj 
that. Mr. Branting founds his action on a perfectly 


explicit provision in the Covenant, namely, Article XL 
This Article says that every member of the League— 
and Sweden, of course, is a member—has “ the friendly 
right to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting inter 
national relations which threatens to disturb internationa 
peace or the good understanding between nations or 
which peace depends.” Upon that Article depend 
Lord Curzon’s proposal to refer to the League the dispute 
about the ownership of Mosul. It is obvious that the 
state of affairs in the Ruhr comes wel! within the meaning 
of the Article. If it did not, the Article would not mean 
anything. We may justly add that if personal quali- 
fications are deemed to add to the authority of an outsider 
who wishes to intervene, Mr. Branting has plenty of 
qualifications. Acting in the name of Sweden, he con- 
sented to refer the highly controversial problem of the 
Aaland Islands to the League, and when the League, 
to the bitter disappointment of the Swedes, assigned the 
islands to Finland, Mr. Branting and all his countrymen 
loyally accepted the adverse judgment. Mr. Branting 
has conspicuously proved his good faith. 

If a movement for referring Reparations and the Ruhr 
question to the League is to be set going with any hope 
of success, it must be done by an impartial country. 
Great Britain herself, for instance, could not possibly 
do it. It is our duty to behave with extreme circum- 
spection and prove by our acts and words that, though 
we profoundly regret and condemn French action, we 
shall be ready at any moment to help her in a way that 
at once satisfies our principles and commands het 
consent. If, however, we were to take the initiative 
in any such action France would be quite justified in 
saying that, not satisfied with refusing to co-operate 
with her in the Ruhr, we were going out of our way to 
ruin her policy. She would be resentful. She would 
say, in effect, “* You are merely trying to thwart us in 
another way.” For a similar reason the British Govern- 
ment could not receive a German deputation without 
first getting French consent, even if they thought they 
perceived in Germany glimmerings of a solution that 
would please France. The invocation of the League by 4 
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neutral would, however, be quite another matter. If 
the point were reached where France was looking round 
for a remedy, and the League was all ready to take on 
the job, events might march quickly. For even if the 
League could not invent a satisfactory solution the 
public discussion of the facts would bring a good deal 
of daylight to bear on the situation. 7 
This kind of function is one of the positive things 
which the League was designed to discharge, and if 
merely shake their heads it can only mean that 
they do not believe in the League and do not desire to 
help it forward. We, on the contrary, do believe in 
it, if only because it stands for a principle which is 
absolutely necessary and is the only existing machinery 


people 


that does stand for it. 

As unanimity is necessary in any decisions of the 
League France need not be in the least alarmed of being 
compelled against her will? Certainly we should not 
feel justified in suggesting more than we have sug- 
gested, namely, that when the time comes the League 
ought to be ready with a plan which France may be 
very glad to consider. We confess that it seems rather 
like a forlorn hope for the League to take on what has 
baffled the wits of all others, but the remarkable thing 
about the League is that it has succeeded already in 
settling several disputes that were passed on to it by 
the Supreme Council when the Supreme Council itself 
had found the difficulties insuperable. 

There is another point that ought to be mentioned. 
It is said on many sides that France is not really so 
foolish as to suppose that the occupation of the Ruhr 
will pay her in any pecuniary sense and that what she 
is actually after is physical or geographical security 
against future attacks from Germany, a security which, 
owing to the default of Germany in the payment of 
Reparations, she now has a pretext for seizing. It is 
suggested that France having entered the Ruhr will 
find some justification or other for remaining there. 
She will have a new and much safer frontier and she 
will have vast new resources, while Germany will be 
correspondingly weakened. We shall not accept this 
rumour till we have very much stronger evidence for it. 
If it is true, France, we should have to admit, is willing 
to let Europe remain an armed camp at whatever expense 
and suffering to others. It would mean that France, 
having been herself haunted and kept in an agony of 
bitterness by her lost provinces for fifty years, does 
not shrink from endowing another country with a 
comparable grievance. Even in this extreme event, 
however, a proposal to refer the matter to the League 
could do no harm. The case would come as clearly 
within the meaning of Article XI. as Reparations or the 
dispute about Mosul; and as a subject suitable for 
reference to the League it would clearly be more urgent 
than either. 

If it were shown that the longing for security is nine- 
tenths of the French argument, then no one in this 
country ought to hesitate to do what we wish had been 
done long ago—give France (irrespective of whether 
America does so or not) a solemn guarantee that we 
Should join her in resisting any unprovoked aggression 
from Germany. 





BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR. 

4,OR the moral and physical welfare of three classes 

of people the State makes itself wholly responsible, 
and it is now some time since we had a full inquiry 
into the manner in which this responsibility is dis- 
charged. A detached observer would have supposed 
that it would have been a matter of course, where 
departmental routine concerned the intimate and vital 
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details of the lives of a number of more or less helpless 
people, that an inquiry by an entirely unbiased body of 
people should be instituted every ten or fifteen years into 
the working of State guardianship. But it is thirty years 
since a full inquiry was made into our treatment of luna- 
tics, delinquents, and the helpless innocent old people and 
children who are supported in our workhouses. That 
this should be so is made yet stranger by the fact that 
for the last ten years at least plenty of people have 
openly said that the State was far from discharging its 
functions properly. A considerable body of people are 
of the opinion that our prisons, for example, neither cure 
criminals nor prevent crime. Other people say that the 
State, which should be one of the safest guardians that a 
child can have, looks neither after the needs of his body 
nor the needs of his soul and brings up, not useful citizens, 
but men and women only half fit to live in the world. 

But it is, perhaps, against the State’s treatment of the 
lunatic that the most damaging allegations are made. 
Accusations, for instance, are made in Mrs. Grant 
Smith’s book, which we review on page 146, not 
merely of failure to cure cases of incipient lunacy, 
but of fraud and brutal ill-treatment. Mrs. Grant 
Smith was an inmate of two private and several 
public asylums. As to her treatment in _ private 
asylums, it may be thought that the State has incurred 
no responsibility, but actually this is not the case. 
As the law stands at present, the State practically 
constitutes itself the guardian of all insane persons. 
Directly anyone is certified as mad, his interests are 
supposed to be safeguarded by the State. This is a 
humane and excellent theory, for a moment’s thought 
will show that the lunatic is the most helpless creature 
in the world, more helpless than a child, because his acts 
and words are generally such as to alienate the ordinary 
human sympathy which generally helps the child. 

Mrs. Grant Smith’s evidence does not, of course, 
stand alone. Dr. Lomax, who contributes a preface 
to her book, is the author of a book, entitled Experiences 
of an Asylum Doctor (Allen and Unwin), which we re- 
viewed some time ago, and in which a great deal of 
evidence was brought forward. Again, we print attached 
to our review the evidence of a man who has absolutely 
no connexion with, and had never heard of, Dr. Lomax or 
of his books. 

Mr. Charles Robinson (under this name we propose to 
veil the identity of our correspondent) had a nervous 
breakdown following on a period of acute anxiety and 
a bad attack of influenza. His chief symptom was extreme 
depression and melancholy, the melancholy deepening 
and becoming by turns suicidal and religious, and in- 
volving itself, as is usual in. such cases, with ideas, now 
of persecution, and again of personal unworthiness and 
compunction for imagined misdeeds. It may, perhaps, 
be thought that Mr. Charles Robinson’s allegations are 
not after all so very dreadful. We all of us have to put 
up with a good many things in this world, and no doubt 
asylum life was not very cheerful nor very clean. There 
was nothing to do, he says; the food and the attendance 
were bad, the company depressing—a description, we 
might think, of a third-rate seaside hotel rather than of 
an inferno. But we must remember the scenes in the 
sick wards and the fact that we all expeet a rather 
different standard of comfort when we are ill. In the 
ordinary hospital and nursing home we often get 
something a little beyond comfort. We get attempts 
at definite curative treatment. Or, if our disease 
should happen to be one for which medical science 
has not yet evolved even an experimental cure, 
the patient at least expects to be put into the best 


possible position for getting well. Perhaps, then, if 
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we use a little imagination and bear these things in 
mind we shall see that Mrs. Grant Smith’s allegations 
and those of our correspondent’s are actually of the 
very gravest sort. 

In conclusion, if the allegations that have been made 
against the State’s guardianship of lunatics and delin- 
quents and of pauper children had been made against 
any business undertaking, that firm would have been 
obliged by public opinion to clear itself of the charges 
by proper trial in a Court of Law. 

Departments are paid for carrying out certain work 
—the care of children, the stopping of crime, the 
cure or safe keeping of lunatics. The allegation 
is that the State, while using the taxpayers’ money, 
yet carries out none of these duties, that the de- 
partments are, in fact, a swindle. It is not for us to 
say whether these allegations are true or false. The 
facts may not be as stated. The departments may have 
a perfectly good answer to all these allegations or, if 
they have not, all the officials may be willing and eager 
to institute reforms but may be hampered by obsolete 
legislation. We have only heard the case against the 
departments. But if we were the grand jury of the 
nation we should most emphatically on all these counts 
bring in a true bill. There is enough evidence for a 
proper inquiry, and we cannot help thinking that if the 
departments concerned realized how strong is public 
opinion (misguided public opinion, perhaps) against 
what is done in our prisons and asylums, they would 
be quite as eager as the public that the very fullest 
inquiry should be made, and not merely into the good 
intentions, but also into the efficiency of the departments 
concerned. 





TAX, BUT HEAR ME! 

W* referred last weck to a very valuable article in 
the January number of the Quarterly Review on 
*“ The Burden of Taxation.” It is a great satisfaction 
to find that the extremely well-informed writer of that 
article reinforces the demand which was made recently 
by Mr. Herbert Gibbs, and which we have strongly 
supported from time to time, that there should be an 
inquiry as soon as possible into the whole incidence of 
taxation. Our methods of direct taxation were proved 
by the War to have extreme and unexpected elasticity. 
Amounts which had not been dreamed of as_ possible 
were raised with comparative ease. But we have now 
reached a point where it looks as though the elastic has 
been stretched so far that it may easily snap if stretched 
any more, or even if it is kept at its present tension. 
The danger to the country is real and we know of few 

subjects which more urgently need investigation. 
No inquiry of the necessary scope has ever been held, 
though there have been contributory private inquiries, 
the materials of which would be invaluable to a Com- 
mission or a Committee. Before the War, for example, 
Sir Bernard Mallet, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Dr. Bowley made various attempts to 
analyse the national wealth and the taxable capacity 
of the community. The writer in the Quarterly quotes 
Sir Herbert Samuel as saying in his address to the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1919—‘* we cannot say whether 
the burdens are justly distributed unless we first know 
what they are.” There is a widespread suspicion among 
economists that the tremendous increase of direct 
taxation which has been going on since 1907 has tilted 
the balance too far against a particular class. The 
increase became very noticeable as the result of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budgets, and then the War brought 
about the greatest increase of all. No decent person 


a 
much more—even proportionately much more we Mean 


—than poor people. But if it be true that the present 
taxation has brought the accumulation of Capital to ‘ 
standstill, the chief sufferers will undoubtedly be the 
poorer classes. There would be no new life-blood to 
pour into industry and cure the anxmia from which 
it is suffering. Of course it might be discovered on 
inquiry that the primary incidence of the taxes Con- 
formed as closely as possible to the theoretical Standards 
of “taxable capacity.”” That, however, remains to be 
proved, and it is in order to prove it or disprove it tha 
we want an inquiry. 

When men who have always been respectable citizens 
not merely willing but anxious to abide by the law and 
serve the country well, rack their brains to discoye 
means of dodging the law without actually getting op 
the wrong side of it so as to expose themselves to penalties, 
it is a sure sign that the law has somehow become toc 
onerous or too exasperating to be borne. In connexioy 
with direct taxation there are many such signs. We 
hear of private estates being turned into companies: 
of heads of families creating trusts for educating and 
supporting their children; of distributions of property 
in the life-time of the owners, and so on. All these 
things are done in order to avoid direct taxation which, 
if it had been paid in the ordinary way, would haye 
ruined the estate or made it impossible to educate the 
children in the way desired. As the writer in the 
Quarterly says, it is well known that large  super-tax 
payers are frequently unable to find money for the duty, 
and it is significant that in such cases the Revenue 
authorities are content to get what they can on account 
and refrain from proceedings to sell up the defaulters. 

One of the greatest moral disadvantages of the present 
division of direct taxation into such classes as Income 
Tax, Super Tax, and Corporation Tax is that the nation 
as a whole is quite unaware of the proportion of his 
income that is paid away by the man conventionally 
called “rich.”” Of large incomes over a half is paid 
away in Income Tax and Super Tax, and if Death Duties 
in terms of income are included—as they should be 
in any consideration of “taxable capacity ’’—about 
two-thirds of the annual income is paid away. The 
orator at the street corner tells you that our millionaires 
paid 6s. in the £, but that they have had 1s. knocked 
off that and that now they have the impertinence to 
demand another 1s. off in the next Budget. A new 
Mark Antony might address a magnificently ironic 
speech to the nation on the theme that ‘‘ Tis good 
you know not that you are his heirs ”’—or at least the 
beneficiaries, if not the heirs, of the rich man who pays 
so much. The nation knows nothing about it. 

The writer in the Quarterly suggests that a small 
Committee of Inquiry on the model of the Geddes Com- 
mittee would probably be preferable to a Royal Com- 
mission. We think he is right. The Geddes Report 
was a masterly performance and we could not do better 
than follow so good an example. Promptness in this 
‘ase would be one of the greatest virtues. We greatly 
hope that it may be possible to have an inquiry even 
before the next Budget. If the Committee could tell 
us what is the maximum total revenue that can be 
safely raised from the nation they would confer an 
incalculable boon upon us all. We should then begin 
the consideration of expenditure from the right end and 
not from the wrong end as at present. It is casy to 
prove that this and that item is “ necessary ” ; and 
when you have added up all the “ necessary ” items you 
are committed to spend more than you have got. The 


right way is to find out how much you have got and 





wants to argue that the richer people should not pay 


then to cut the cloth of your expenditure accordingly 
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That, however, is an incident in our present argument, 


though a very important one. We particularly hope 
that the Committee will be able to recommend a drastic 
simplification of direct taxation. es 

The bewilderment caused to the individual taxpayer 
by the various forms which now demand payment of 
what is in essence the same tax is really intolerable. 
Some people spend a grotesque proportion of their 
working time in trying to find out what amount they 
ought to pay, or perhaps, to put it in another way, w hat 
demands they can safely evade. We suppose that 
many busy employers who used to fill up forms for them- 
selves have abandoned the task altogether and placed 
it in the hands of professionals. Surely it is enough to 
make any man pay year by year a single tax according 
to his income. The income from all sources can be 
annually determined and the assessment could follow 
as naturally as night follows day. Of course, there 
must be graded taxation, but we cannot see any necessity 
at all for the divisions into Income Tax, Super Tax, 
and Corporation Tax. 

No self-respecting citizen objects to paying what in 
justice he ought to pay, but he does object to being 
worried out of his life besides. We desire earnestly 
to place the plea of harassed men before the Government. 
It is time that they were listened to seriously. “ Tax, 
but hear me !”’ expresses at one and the same time their 
admission of their obligation and their erying grievance. 





THE COMMON SNIPE. 

_ in Shetland lately I was wandering about 
/ on a bare, barren, hill-top, ‘‘ wide, wild, and 
open to the air,” but seemingly devoid of life. 
flapped over in its heavy and solemn way ; a gull flew 
across to a neighbouring fresh-water loch, to join others 
of its kind that were busy washing, but the moor itself 
was lifeless. Not a thing moved upon the brown 
expanse. Even the sphagnum and cottongrass-filled 
hollows between the peat mounds were tenantless—at 
least they appeared to be, for nothing moved; but as 
I walked across one of these mounds, the brown peaty 
water welling up through the moss as I stepped on the 
tufts of green, a snipe rose almost under my fect. It 
flew afew yards, then dropped to the ground and ran 
over the short heather. Thinking I must have flushed 
it off eggs or young, I turned back and searched, but 
failed to find anything. Coming back the same way, a 
little later, I spied the bird running up a peaty channel 
near the spot where I had flushed it,so threw myself flat 
on the ground on a heathery bank between two peaty, 
boggy channels and waited events. In a few moments 
Iheard a clucking noise. It was the snipe giving that 
peculiar fussy little call that this bird makes when on 
the ground, and I saw her coming up one of the peaty 
ten yards off. fer dainty little 
legs showed up against the black 


A raven 


about 
grey-blue feet and 


watercourses 


soll as she ran a few steps, paused, and came 
on again. This she did several times, until she 
was not five yards off. She clucked all the time 
like a clock ticking, and once she made a_ buzzing 
noise—not at all like the aerial drumming 

and one could see the feathers of her throat 
moving with the vibration just under the “ chin.” 


Carrying her head high, with bill depressed and pointed 
came some- 


goosestep, in 


downwards, and neck very straight, she 
What nearer, stepping a slow and dainty 
aprecise manner. She evidently saw me, for her eyes 
were turned in my direction, but she more 
inquisitive than frightened of the strange object lying 
on the short heather. On she came, nearer and nearer, 


seemed 








until she was within three yards. I could sce the 
delicate pencilling of her plumage, the quivering of her 
feathers at every breath, and the half-cautious, wholly 
inquisitive expression in her eye. 
walked round me, making two complete circles of 
inspection, for the greater part of the time keeping up 
the “chuck! chuck ! chuck!’ 
out of sight behind a tuft of grass or heather. 
she made the buzzing noise, but only for a 
When she had completed her second circuit, 
off, and began to poke and probe in the damp ground, 
thrusting the tip of her long bill in here and there, 
apparently hunting for grubs. Thrice drew out 
what looked like little worms, and by the motions of 
her throat it was evident she swallowed them. After 
feeding for some minutes she her feathers and 
began to preen herself, passing her bill through her 
feathers, especially her breast feathers. Suddenly a 
raven came in flapping ponderously 
Sceing his dark, ominous shape overhead, she crouched, 
ran a few steps into the heather, and lay flat until he 
had gone by, when she stood up, looked around, and 
then clucked. But I, too, had to rise, for time had 
passed and I must go. For a moment the snipe stood 
petrified as the object which she had probably, from 
its stillness, considered only a harmless lump, rose and 
became a human being. Then took wing and 
skimmed away across the moor. 

On another occasion I watched a snipe at even closer 
quarters, for the bird actually ran over my foot. This 
was not in the north, but in the English midlands, 
where in a little marsh I had a hiding tent for photo- 
graphic purposes near a snipe’s nest. The bog in 
question lies in a valley between woodlands and well- 
cultivated meadows, but its half-acre of rushes and 
sedge affords shelter for three or four pair of snipe. 
Early in the spring their peculiar bleating or drumming 
is heard on the breeze, and the birds can be seen circling 
swooping steeply downwards 


Being so close, she 


stopping only when 
Again 
second. 
she turned 


she 
shook 


sight, along. 


she 


round high overhead, or 
every now and again, when that strange, plaintive 
sound trembles through the air. At one time it was a 
moot question how the sound was produced, but now 
naturalists are agreed that it is chiefly, if not entirely, 
caused by the vibration of the outer feathers of the 
snipe’s tail. The only question now is whether the 
primaries add to its volume by vibrating also. That 
the tail alone is sufficient to produce the sound can 
easily be proved. All you have to do is to get the tail 
feathers’ from a dead snipe, fix them in a weighted 
cork, and whirl it round, when the well-known bleating 
will be exactly reproduced. Even a draught blowing 
through a tail may suflice to make the drumming. 
Once I had a snipe’s tail in a hat, and when walking 
about in windy weather was continually hearing snipe 
overhead. At first I much puzzled, but the 
mystery was cleared up when the tail was remembered. 

It is generally stated that the drumming of snipe is 
confined to the breeding season, and though this is 
correct as a general rule it is occasionally heard later. 
cannot 


Was 


Snipe are not early nesters, and their eggs 
usually be found before the end of May. This may be 
because, having only one clutch, there is no need for 
them to begin early. The nest, hidden in a dry tuft 
of grass somewhere in the marsh, is very dillicult to find, 
and it is only by flushing the sitting bird that you are 
likely to come across it. It was thus I found the nest 
I have mentioned. ThenI placed my tent about forty 
yards off, and moved it up by degrees, so that the bird 
might get accustomed to it before it was brought quite 
close. Snipe, for all their wary 
and shy, and [ have known them reiuse to come near 


inquisitiveness, are 
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a tent. In this case the precautions taken were 
effective, and the hide was finally put only four feet 
from the nest. From within its sheltering canvas I 
could see, unsuspected by the birds, all that went on. 
The sitting snipe soon came back, slipping between the 
grass-stems and through the rushes with a gliding 
motion, and clucking softly all the time. She settled 
down on her eggs—four handsome olive-green ones, 
beautifully blotched with blackish brown—and_ cuddled 
them under her, shuffling them right by wriggling 
movements of her body and by pushing them with her 
beak. When she was quiet and comfortable I took a 
photograph, but the click of the shutter startled her, 
and she slipped off the nest and ran away. After 
changing the exposed plate I sat quietly waiting for her 
return. Presently I heard the faintest rustle amongst 
the grass by the tentside. Looking down, I saw the 
canvas had been raised three or four inches, and through 
the gap I caught a glimpse of a pair of grey-blue legs 
running, the snipe’s body being hidden by the side of 
the tent. Reaching the corner she came inside. She 
paused and looked up at me, while I sat as if frozen, 
frightened to breathe lest she should take alarm. She 
regarded me steadily for some seconds, then stepped 
forward, passed over my toot, and out where the 
canvas was raised a little on the opposite side. She 
went straight to the nest, stood over her eggs, arranged 
them, and sat down upon them, as if staring human 
beings out of countenance was an everyday event 
with her. Of course, she never realized what the 
motionless object within the tent was. To wild 
creatures that which does not move is harmless, and in 
this instance it was evident that the snipe did not 
associate what she saw within the hide with people as 
she knew them walking across the meadows, for when 
anybody came in sight of the marsh she was off her 
nest and away in a second, though she sat closer as the 
hatching-time approached. 

At first this snipe was easily startled by noise, but 
after a day or two she got quite used to the changing 
of plates, the bang of my focal-plane shutter, and even 
took no notice when I spoke; but if I put as much as 
a finger outside the tent she was gone like a flash. 
Young snipe leave the nest within an hour or two of 
hatching, so my watch by her nest ended the day the 
eggs chipped. The chicks are most charming and 
beautiful babies, in colour a handsome tortoiseshell of 
dark red-brown and black powdered with grey. They 
are active little things and can run well. It is note- 
worthy that their beaks are much shorter in com- 
parison with their size than in the old birds. The 
exaggerated length is only acquired with age; the long 
beak doubtless came late in the evolution of the species. 
The chick, of course, has not at first to get its own living, for 
both parents help to feed the youngones. Iam inclined to 
think that the old birds divide their parental responsi- 
bility, the cock taking charge of two chicks and the hen 
the other two. Why I suggest this is that when you 
find young snipe they are nearly always in couples, one 
old bird getting up near by. I have often put up a 
snipe, hunted about until I found the two young, walked 
on, put up another snipe and found two more chicks. 
It may, of course, only be coincidence. The male 
snipe is a devoted father, and when hatching begins he 
is always near the nest, ready to give assistance as 
soon as required, and to help his mate do the broken 
wing trick should danger threaten. The chicks are 


exceedingly difficult to find when, in obedience to their 
parents’ warning note, they crouch flat among the 
marsh plants, for the browns, blacks and greys of their 
fluffy down are so like the lights and shades in the 





shadowy places and on the wet: soil that the 
invisible. The colouring of the adults also harmonj 

perfectly with their surroundings, the light ang in 
stripes blending with the grass, and as long as a ” 


Y are almost 


Snipe 

does not move the odds are greatly against its bene 
. . . i 
noticed; indeed, even when it does move, it jg ne 


from conspicuous, for it glides so quietly through the 
rushes that one can hardly see it go. Even whee it 
takes wing that peculiar, swift, zigzag flight saves it 
from many foes. A good shot may bring it down, but 
what natural foe can encompass its downfall ? Even 
the merlin cannot overtake it in fair flight. 

Being a strong flier, the snipe migrates widely; but ] 
have never satisfied myself whether or no the Snipe of 
our English midlands go abroad for the winter, The 
bog mentioned above holds snipe all the year round 
and in about the same numbers; but are the birds 
present in the winter the same bred there in the spring 
or have these gone south, and are their places tubes 
by snipe coming down from the north? There is yo 
doubt that the latter come down in numbers, for Snipe 
abound in winter where there are but few at othe 
times; and in severe weather, when the marshes are 
frozen, all have to go south. But, given a fairly mild 
season, do the majority of our home-bred birds stay 
with us? My opinion is that they do, but the point js 
difficult to settle, and the results of bird-ringing 4s 
carried out during recent years are not, in the case 
of this species, sufficient to tell us how many of ou 
English-bred snipe go away. , 

It is often said that snipe never perch on anything, 
but this is not so. Cases of their standing on posts and 
rails have been recorded from time to time, and when 
I was crossing a heath one day I saw one perched on 
the top of an old barn near a wild, waste picce of 
ground. It stayed there for five minutes or more 
before it flew down. But such instances are rare 
enough not to disprove the rule that the dainty 
snipe is a bird of the waste boggy places, a love 
of marshy wastes, with no use for trees and buildings. 

Frances Pirt. 





AN ENGLISH MASTER’S EXPERIMENT. 
7 HEN I arrived at the Grammar School where this 
experiment, now concluded, was destined to be 
conducted, I found the boys almost entirely apathetic in 
their attitude towards poetry. The word was synony: 
mous with boredom; the class would darken, as under 
a blight, at the mere suggestion that the lesson was to 
be one on poetry. Such an attitude was not altogether 
surprising. The Grammar School was sct in the heart of 
a rural area that was, moreover, exccedingly flat and 
unimaginative in prospect. The boys were, for the most 
part, sons of farmers or local tradesmen. 

So I decided that until I had obtained a more sympa 
thetic attitude I would begin no experiments. The boys 
were too suspicious. The curricula of the Upper Forms 
were modelled entirely upon the various examinations 
for which those forms were to be prepared. It was useless 
to hope to experiment there. (One form—whose units 
averaged, in age, fifteen years—I found actually pre 
scribed, by a University examination syllabus, to a year's 
study of the complete poems of Gray. How many of 
those same boys, I wonder, turn now to poetry for 4 
“ recreation’ ?) My entire hopes were centred, theres 
fore, on the lower forms, where the boys ranged from ten 
to fifteen years of age. I tried a popular anthology. The 
boys could, or would, make nothing of it. Wearisome 
meditation was there, dark philosophy and endless des 
cription. It was obvious that no good could come out 
of such a course. We therefore decided to make, in each 
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ae 
form, our own private anthologies. But (a) a true 


enthusiasm had first to be kindled, and (b) something like 
q standard of criticism then set up. How were these to 
be obtained ? 

aimed at kindling the enthusiasm by allowing the boys 
to act old ballads. Parts were distributed and learned in 
preparation. On the following morning the actors were 
called upon ; and, without any preliminaries, without any 
aid from me, without any properties save those they 
could lay hands upon in the room, without, in fact, any- 
thing except their own imagination to guide them, they 
were compelled to go through their performance in front 
of the class. I will not say that the results rev ealed any 
startling abilities to act ; comically individual interpre- 
tations there sometimes were, and, at any rate, I won 
their enthusiasm. Ballads, too, had a further usefulness 
in that, being sometimes only skeleton or suggested 
stories, the boys’ inventive faculties could be brought into 
play in the composition class. I wanted everyone to feel 
that, from Grammar to Drama, all were branches of the 
same art. The next step, of course, was to write our 
own plays in co-operation. Plots were handed in, read, 
and voted upon. The selection having been made, we 
enlarged or modified the chosen plot and set to work, in 
class, upon the construction of the play. Then we 
acted it. 

While this was going on I was aiming, too, in lessons 
devoted entirely to poetry, at the development of a 
standard of criticism. This was a subtler, more diflicult 
task. We took first such obvious examples as the drum- 
tap metre in “The Burial of Sir John Moore,”’ or the 
hoof-beat of ‘‘ How they brought the good news.” I 
read aloud passages ranging from the Messenger’s Story 
in “Samson Agonistes” to J. C. Squire’s “ Rugger 
Match.” The boys were attentive beyond my hopes. “ Is 
this poetry ?” their attitude seemed to say; “then by 
all means let us have some more.” So they came gradually 
to making their own poems. I suggested the subject- 
matter at first, and, sometimes, the metre. Examples 
were read and criticized in class, and I would follow such 
criticisms with a reading of a standard poem upon the 
same subject. We compared, and noted, as best we 
could, what made the success of the one and the compara- 
tive failure of the others. I was forced to the conclusion 
that there were but few sensitively minded boys in my 
forms. There were, of course, exceptions. But my aim 
was never perfection of art. I wished to incite the boys 
to open their eyes and hearts, that they might learn not 
artistry but fellowship and the love of the beautiful. 

Thus the various forms became, in more or !ess degree, 
qualified to apply their own standards of criticism. I 
abandoned, almost entirely, the printed poem, and as 
occasion arose duplicated whatever poems were chosen 
on uniform sheets of paper. Many boys made their own 
cardboard covers. I allowed access to no poems that 
were not, in themselves, intrinsically good. Our choice 
was thereby limited, but in the right direction. The 
poems were handed round, read and talked about. 
Sometimes work, such as the writing of essays and plays, 
or the analysis of words used to obtain a certain effect 
therein, arose out of the discussions around these poems. 
I tried to get every view-point possible to every new poem 
until it was known familiarly as a friend. After that it 
rested entirely with the boys as to whether they should 
include that particular poem in their own anthology. I 
never attempted to compel a choice; the anthology was 
to be essentially of their own making. By the end of a 
year each boy had his own collection of favourite poems 
—a collection small but most intimately known. In 
every sense the anthologies were the private property of 
the boys themselves ; each poem had its own significance 





in his development. In a less cramped atmosphere | 
should have invited illustrations. 

What in effect, then, were the types of poems selected ? 

And was I justified in throwing overboard the existing 
stereotyped anthologies? I think so. I have seen no 
anthology yet that was designed to supply the boys with 
the kind of poetry they ask and need, and planned also 
to exclude anything that was not, in itself, pure poetry. 
Our little collections of poetry had this twofold advantage : 
they were compiled by the boys for themselves, and they 
contained nothing that was not the true gold of poetry. 
As I have said, it was not possible to experiment in the 
upper forms. In the lower forms, however, I found that 
the poetry selected ranged itself into three groups: the 
Poetry of Action, the Poetry of the Commonplace (by 
which is meant the poetry that gives a new interpretation 
to the things of everyday life; poems, that is, such as 
G. K. Chesterton’s “ The Donkey ”’), and the Poetry of 
tomance. The order is purposely thus given because 
the oldest of these lower-form boys demanded almost 
exclusively the first; the younger boys enjoyed at the 
same time the first and the second; whilst the youngest 
boys of all were able to embrace all three, and especially 
such poctry of romance as the ballad provides. The 
success of the modern poetry was most apparent. Of 
such, the favourites were De la Mare, Hodgson’s ** The 
Bull,” certain poems of J. C. Squire, W. H. Davies and 
Maseficld, Flecker’s “The Golden Journey to Samar- 
kand,” and Robert Graves’s “ Star-talk.”” Of the older 
poctry Milton’s Story from ‘“ Samson 
Agonistes,” passages from the “Life and Death of 
Jason,” the description of the Leviathan in 
certain of the Psalms and the poems of Scott were among 
those most willingly accepted into the collections. 

Remembering, therefore, the material and the limita- 
tions imposed by the conditions under which the experi- 
ment was conducted, it will surely be agreed that the 
results were encouraging. I like to think that, if any of 
those lower-form boys should be called upon, when they 
attain the upper forms, to spend a year in the melancholy 
study of Gray, they will not lose thereby a view of poetry 
they gained in earlier years. A chance reacquaintance 
with one of the poems they garnered to their little 
anthologies may be sufficient, perhaps, to kindle anew the 
dwindling flame. C. H. W. 
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THE PAGE MEMORIAL IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
\ TE have received letters in favour of our proposal 
from the following among others :— 


Canon Perry, St. James’s Rectory, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 

Mr. R. Giles, C.I.E., M.A., J.P. for West 
Midhurst, Sussex. 

Dr. F. G. Penrose, Woodbury, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 

Mr. S. G. Spreat, 32 Oxford Mansions, W. 1. 

Mr. E. J. Widdows, Bank House, Hitchin. 

Mr. William Swan Stallybrass, 20 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 

Mr. P. M. Henderson, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Mr. F. J. Dryhurst, C.B., 8 Sheflield Terrace, Kensington, 


Sussex, Ash, 


W. 8. 
Mr. W. R. Cadogan-Rothery, 153 High Road, Kilburn, 
N.W. 6. 


Mr. Thomas Ogilvy, F.S.A.Scot., 12 Maryfield Terrace, 
Maryfield, Dundee. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter of 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—At a recent dinner, which was followed by a few specches, 
it was my privilege to hear the Editor of the Spectator aflirm 
his belief in the good taste, the real love of the beautiful, in 
the large mass of the British public. You gave as an instance 
the highly successful sale by our museums of postcards of 
objects of art ; and you mentioned particularly the wide sale 
by the British Museum of a series of postcards of Persian 
iiluminations. The governor of the feast, very wisely, did 
not follow his good wine with that which was worse. In 
silence I approved your argument, but had no opportunity 
of producing an actual piece of evidence which was in my 
mind. Would you care to hear it now ? 

Not so long ago I had occasion, in friendly discussion with 
the director of a large firm of chocolate manufacturers, to 
condemn some of his box designs for their poor taste, their 
lack of originality, and their tendency to the conventional, 
the “bathing girl’ type of decoration which it is now 
presumed the public wants. He was good enough 
to permit me to select an artist and to submit a new 
design, which was duly carried out. It was extremely 
simple, not startling in any sense, but it was beautiful 
in lettering and proportions and in all that makes for 
rightness in fine colour and design. Some months after- 
wards I wrote begging him that he would put to the test my 
theory, and yours, that the public has an innate instinct for 
choosing between the good and the bad, and asked him to 
put an equal pile of the old and new boxes (they were the same 
price) in a couple of small shops and tabulate the result as 
to what the public showed it approved by its unprejudiced 
selection. He wrote back at once: ‘“ Your test is quite 
unnecessary. The new box is a success.” 


There has been a great revolution during the past dozen | 
& B 


years in design of this sort and in all kinds of everyday applied 
art, such as printing and posters. There would be a greater 
revolution if the manufacturer in gencral would, in the first 
place, cease to excuse banality and crudity by persistently 
stating that it is ** what the public wants,” and, in the second 
place, put his trust in an artist and give him a free hand. 
Where it has been tried, as in the case of the manufacturer 
and his chocolate boxes, or as in the case of Mr. Frank Pick 
and the posters of the Underground Railways, it has been 
proved that, purely as a commercial venture, Art is a partner 
worth acquiring.—I um, Sir, &c., Martin Harvie. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

[We gladly publish Mr. Martin Hardic’s most interesting 
proof that in the science of selling good art means good business. 
Of course it The subconscious mind of the buyer 
must be harmonized, not harried. To the example of the 
chocolate box could be added the tale of * the fascinating 
business notepaper’ and the drama of “the beautiful 
invitation card’ which fil'ed the table at a public dinner, 
but these are other stories and for another occasion. On 
page 160 of this issue an expert in decoration—Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis—reviews the actual designs now being used on 
the chocolate boxes sold by Messrs. Carsons, of Glasgow and 
Shortwood, Glos., the firm in question. We have been in the 
habit, for the past hundred years, of reviewing books and 
mentioning the names of the publishers, and we see no 
reason why the habit should not be passed on to other 
products. We hope, indeed, later to express from time to time 
our opinions on many other things.—Ep. Speciator.] 


does. 





WHAT FRANCE WILL FIND OUT. 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—In your issue of January 20th Mr. Gilbert IX. Mould 
makes the astounding misstatement that England stands 
alone in her Reparations policy. He is apparently oblivious 
of the fact that Mr. Bonar Law's proposa!s have immeasurably 
strengthened the bonds between England and America. 

Belgium appears to be working with France, at least for 
the present; but it must not be overlooked that Belgium 


is ready to do almost anything in order to retain France’s 
Once France is antagonized, Belgium's position 


friendship. 





irate: 
would be well-nigh intolerable. Further, the Flemish art 
of the population is practically unanimous in its condemn 
of French policy ; and the retaliatory measures undertaken 
by Germany are making their influence severely felt at the 
port of Antwerp, as large numbers of German ships origin; 
intended for that city are being diverted to Rotterdan 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Antwerp, Belgium. 


ally 


L— 


T. G. Barmay, 





[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—I have been a regular subscriber to the Spectator for 
some years and have come to look upon your weekly leading 
article as a sort of political vade-mecum. 'The Yorkshire Post 
my daily paper, and the Spectator have always represented 
to me everything that is sane and healthy in journalism, 
It is, therefore, with much regret that I am now compelled 
to join issue with you on the subject of France's action againgt 
Germany. This action may not attain the desired eng, 
Who can tell? At least, however, it seems more likely to 
do so than to wait four years and then to have to renew the 
struggle with a recalcitrant debtor, who will probably be in q 
more implacable mood and will certainly be in a_ better 
position to defy the Allies than to-day. It would be 
interesting to have from you some valid reason for believing 
that Germany will then pay even the reduced reparations. : 

It is curious that I should find myself to-day on this subject 
more in agreement with that part of the Press for which I 
have always entertained something akin to contempt. It 
is singular also that I meet very few people that do not share 
my views. It seems to me that by not supporting France 
our Government is encouraging Germany. If, therefore, 
her action should end in disaster, part of the blame will fall 
on this country, which left her no other alternative likely 
to lead to success. Would it not have been sullicient if our 
rulers had registered their protest and yet given France the 
same support that Belgium and Italy are doing? Is it 
because they are afraid of the Socialist (I will not say Labour) 
*arty ?—I am, Sir, c., 

Harrogaie. 





A. B. Burrows, 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I suggest that both Punch and yourself miss the 
point in France’s action when you allude to M. Poincaré 
insisting that * if the goose will not lay as many golden eggs 
as he requires, he will wring the abandoned creature’s neck.” 
The position appears to be rather that France knows that 
the goose never was laying more eggs ;_ but, instead of being 
gathered into the Government basket, they are being laid 
away, and France thinks she will find them in Herr Stinnes’s 
larder. And in this connexion will England be wise in supply- 
ing coal to cook them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Egerton Hall, nv. Bolton. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Surely we owe gratitude to France for taking a step 
which seems likely to bring to an end an impossible situation. 
We have been attempting to extract payment from a country 
whose currency has no relation to gold or any other basis, 
which refuses to surrender any foreign securities that she may 
have, and which has no excess of exports. If Germany had 
meant to pay her debts, there would have been less inflation, 
no “ flight from the mark,” internal loans and a surrender of 
foreign securities. What real hope has there been of any 
such reformation? We have been bolstering up a_ bad 
business, and the sooner the attempt is given up the better.— 
l am, Sir, &c., 

583 South Terrace, Littlehampton. 


E. DEAKIN. 


A. A. LEA. 





THE NEWCASTLE BY-ELECTION. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraronr.|] 
Sir,—May I with all deference protest against your analysis 
of the voting in the recent Newcastle by-election? You 
assume that if it had been a straight fight between a Labour 
and a not-Labour candidate the not-Labour candidate would 
have polled the exact sum of the votes actually obtained by 
Major Barnes and Captain Gee. But are you sure that all 
Liberals would choose a Conservative rather than a Labout 
“andidate ? I am personally convinced that a considerable 
section of the Liberal Party would prefer to be * progressive” 
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at all costs—more especially as the foreign policy of the two 
progressive parties is almost identical. But in any case it is 
surely evident that a very large percentage, if not the majority 
of Liberals—I mean, of course, Asquithian Liberals —would 
simply abstain from voting rather than support either a 
Conservative or a Labour candidate. In the same way, too, 
how many Conservatives would be willing to vote Liberal 
simply out of hostility to Labour? Not a large number, 
I think. 

My object in writing, however, is not merely to dispute a 
matter of figures, but to deplore the standpoint from which 
you seem to regard the Labour Party. You look upon it 
zs the common enemy of Conservatives and Liberals ; and 
you try to divide the country into two parties, Socialists and 
‘Anti-Socialists. But in actual fact the country cannot be 
justly divided into Socialists and Anti-Socialists any more 
than it can be divided into Conservatives and Progressives. 
The Labour Party is on precisely the same political footing 
as the other parties in the State, and the only result of trying 
to build a barrier between it and the rest will be to embitter 
feelings on both sides—a result which must at all costs be 
avoided. When the Coalition was on the point of expiring, 
the “ Labour Peril ’’ was the principal argument of those who 
tried to keep it alive. At that time you, Sir, along with the 
majority of Conservatives, rightly rejected it. It is indeed 
surprising to find you ready to use it now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Balliol College, Oxford. L. M. Fraser. 


THE RENT RESTRICTION ACTS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Sin,—My attention has just been drawn to a paragraph in 
your issue of January 18th in which you state ‘“ When 
landlords received legal permission to raise rents up to 40 per 
cent. they were required under the Act to give simultaneously 
with the notice of the rise a notice to quit,’’ and, you con- 
tinue, “ this notice was omitted out of consideration for the 
men who were still at the Front.” 

May I point out that the date of the Armistice was Noveniber, 
1918, and the rise in rent did not take place until August, 
1920? The difficulty, therefore, arose from an entirely dif- 
ferent cause—viz., indistinctness in the drafting of the Act. 








| characters, 


The Property Owners’ Property Association, Glasgow, state | 
that they took legal advice in several quarters as to the cffect | 
of Sec. 3 (1), and the opinions they received were practically | 


the same as those recently expressed by Lord Dunedin and 
Lord Wrenbury in the House of Lords. Further, the Schedule 
of the Act which sets forth the form of notice the landlord 
must give before increasing the rent contains no warning to 
quit. 
be essential, and we considered that they would be misunder- 
stood and most unsettling to our tenants who live in the 
poorer districts of the city, they were not sent. Had the 
law on the subject been clearly expressed, no one could have 
contemplated evading it. 

The housing work of this Society is modelled on the wor 
done by Miss Octavia Hill in London and was founded in 1885. 
~lam, Sir, &c., HeLen L. Kern. 

Edinburgh Social Union (Housing Department), 

6 St. Colme Street, Edinburgh. 

[We have always understood that it was the wives of absent 
soldiers who were first disturbed by the formal notices to quit 
issued in Glasgow, and thet some such notices were issued 
during the War.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—The worst thing that ean happen to the housing industry 
is uncertainty, and I would urge that the Government should 
declare its policy. At the moment proprietors and lenders 
are wandering in a mist, enlightened at times by rays from the 
House of Lords, which suggest that they must warn tenants 
out even if they cannot hope to get possession ; that people 
May buy houses, but cannot tell when they will enter into 
them ; and that lenders may call up their loans, but cannot 
safely arrange to re-invest the monies they may not receive. 
The present Act expires in Scotland at Whit-Sunday, 1923, 
and so far as Whit-Sunday tenants are concerned they must 
be warned out before April 5th at latest, but no definite 


Hence, as wholesale peace-warnings did not appear to | 





arrangements can be made and the mist of uncertainty 
continues, so that “ men are in doubt as to how they should 
walk.” 

I would submit there is now no reason for further inter- 
ference, and that people may safely be left to look after their 
own affairs, more particularly as this would seem to meet the 
views of the rent strikers, who are urgent that Parliament 
should not pass retrospective legislation to clear up the 
muddle following on the Kerr v. Bryde decision, and would 
apparently have no grievance if Parliament took them at 
their word and allowed the restrictions to disappear. Tenants 
who may have claims for repayment would then have a 
sufficient lever to ensure their tenancy was not terminated, 
except on terms. 

If, however, Government considers that restrictions are 
necessary, the following considerations should be kept in 
view :— 

1. The Government's policy should be made known at 
the earliest possible moment. 2. Any amending Acts sug: 
gested should deal separately with England and Scotland, 
as the conditions of tenure of land, the law of landlord and 
tenant, and the incidence of taxation all vary in the two 
countries. Attempts to apply one Act to both countries 
by way of interpretation clauses only result in confusion 
being still worse confounded. 38. Restrictions should apply 
only in urban areas, as they are quite inapplicable to, and 
indeed were never required in, country districts. 4. Anyone 
who has purchased or purchases a dwelling-house for his own 
occupation should be entitled to get possession without 
regard to the position of the present ceeupier.—I am, Sir, &c., 

British Linen Bank, Leven. I’. T. WALLACE. 


MR. HORATIO SYMONDS. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Many generations of Oxford graduates will hear of the 
death of Mr. Horatio Percy Symonds with regret. For a 
long series of years as medical adviser of the Oxford Kight 
and hon. member of Vincent’s Club he came in contact with 
a very large number of Oxford men. Many, too, will have 
profited by his great skill as a surgeon. In his day, when 
at the zenith of his fame, he certainly was one of the Oxford 
Hlis carriage, drawn by a pair of light, highly 
bred chestnuts, with brown harness to match, and a coach- 
man in fawn livery, might be seen at all times of the day 
in the streets of Oxford, while Symonds, immaculately 
dressed and always carrying a buttonhole of choicest flowers, 
of his own growing, completes the picture. In the early part 
of the present century so large was his practice that he kept 
in his stables never less than three pairs of chestnuts, always 
earcfully matched. 

He came of a long line of distinguished surgeons, and he 
was the seventh of his line in uninterrupted descent to 
practice surgery. Following in his father’s footsteps, at an 
carly age he was clected in 1878 a surgeon to the County 
ILospital, and here he found his life’s work. He had already 
gained surgical experience as a dresser to a field ambulance 
in the Franco-Prussian War and as a house surgeon at 
University College, London. His appointment at the Rad- 
cliffe coincided with the period when Lister’s teaching and 
practice of antiseptic surgery were beginning to bear fruit, 
and his mastery of its principles soon cnabled him to under- 
take successfully operations which a few years earlier would 
have been considered quite unjustifiable because of the risk 
to life involved. A constant reader of the current surgical 
literature of his day, he was alwsys to the fore with new 
mcthods and new ideas and ever ready to put them into 
practice, and it was generally recognized that it was largely 
due to Symonds that the surgical work of his hospital was 
kept, not only abreast of the times, but in front of many 
of the provincial hospitals. 

When the War broke out he was appointed surgeon to the 
3rd Southern General Hospital at Oxford, work for which 
he was eminently fitted and work which interested him 
greatly. He had only held the eppointment a few months 
when severe arthritis ef his hip set in, and in a short time 
rendered him so lame as to compel him to give up all work. 
For a time he was able to get about in a chair and spent 
much of his time at his club, where his old friends were very 
glad to chat with him. Later his sight began to fail and 
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he was obliged to depend on his friends reading to him. 
All through these sad days he fought against his increasing 
infirmities with cheerful courage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. Wan. Coiirer, M.D. 





THE HOURS OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I have no wish whatever to refer to any of the criticisms 
in your recent article on “* The Hours of Civil Servants,” 
but I would like to make one or two references to the facts on 
which it is based. The writer of the article apparently 
accepts the statement that the increase of hours from seven 
to eight would save, approximately, £7,000,000 sterling a 
year, though he does add “ this, of course, is denied by those 
immediately concerned.” 

I am afraid the Report of the Select Committee on 
istimates has misled your contributor. I do not know 
whether this body quite grasped the difference, but in its 
Report it undoubtedly does suggest that “the three main 
classes into which the Civil Service is divided * work a seven- 
hour day, and that “Civil Servants attend at ten o'clock 
in the morning,’ &c. This is, of course, an entire mis- 
representation, whether unintentional or otherwise. Only 
some 80,000—and the figures are available to anyone— 
work the seven-hour day and, as Sir Russell Scott stated 
in his evidence before the Committee, they always have 
worked these hours owing to the fact that the high cost 
of living nearer town compels the men concerned to live 
in the suburbs and it takes much time to travel to and 
from work. 

You will, I am sure, see that the estimate of an economy 
of £7,000,000 on the wages of 30,000 men, many of whom are 
the humblest paid in the Service, such as theWriting Assistants, 
is purely fallacious. The actual amount which would be 
saved would be very small indeed. I will not labour this 
point any further because Sir Frederick Banbury, M.P., 
the Chairman of the Committee, has already admitted his 
crror, but it has misled some of the newspapers and it has 
also evidently misled the Council of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. 

I am glad, however, that your contributor records “ the 
case against the increase for what it is worth.’ It does 
not merely rest, however, upon the agreement made between 
the Government and staffs in February, 1920. It rests on 
what has been the practice for thirty years and which the 
Agreement of 1920 only substantially confirmed, though 
such emendations as were made were to the advantage of 
the State. In view of the fact that this working day has 
been in existence for such a long period, it is obvious that 
the majority of Civil Servants must have entered the Service 
with the implied guarantee that their working day would be 
of this duration, and there is equally no doubt that their 
remuneration was assessed and was understood by them to 
be assessed accordingly. In any business firm when a con- 
siderable change of hours is proposed the staff have, of course, 
the option of going elsewhere if they are dissatisfied with the 
terms or taking up a similar appointment eventually if 
the new proposals embrace the whole industry. It is not so 
in the Civil Service. If a Civil Servant is dissatisfied with 
the new conditions which may be imposed he cannot lightly 
leave his work, because he loses his pension absolutely, 
however long he may have served. 

Your criticisms in the first paragraph of your article induce 
the Civil Service to hope that you are a supporter of, or in 
favour of, the restoration of the Arbitration Board. That, 
at all events, would be a body whose impartiality would be 
above suspicion, which apparently, in the opinion of your 
contributor, the National Whitley Council of the Civil Service 
is not. 

I do notice, however, that you suggest that the conditions 
of Public Service must reflect the opinions of Parliament. 
At all events, the advantage of any discussion on the whole 
subject in Parliament would be the elimination of the 
innumerable fictions which are, I am afraid, still based upon 
many of the various unofficial proposals affecting the working 
conditions of the Service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cartes WATNEeY. 


Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





— 
THE MONUMENTS OF THE ABBEY. 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Str,—The proposal referred to in Mr. Carew Mildmay 
letter to you for removing the most inappropriate monumens 
from Westminster Abbey is one which should win the earnes| 
support of all who love and honour our great Cathedral. 
Not only do the numerous statues, incongruous as they are 
in their present position, conceal or mar the grand Proportions 
and beautiful features of the interior of the building ang 
so become a _ constant source of irritation to the 
lover of architecture but—as anyone who walks round th 
Abbey at almost any time may notice—they divert the 
attention of the casual visitor from looking at the building 
as a whole while he examines in detail the very varied 
memorials erected to the great dead, and prevent him from 
grasping or even properly perceiving its beauties, which 
ought to excite his wonder and delight. 

These monuments could be far better studied and appreci- 
ated in a special cloister such as Lord Eversley proposed, 
while the Abbey would be seen in its majesty and beauty 
as never before.—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Cambridge Square, W. 2. 





TRAVERS Buxtoy, 





MR. PAGE’S LETTERS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Si1r,—I am in absolute agreement with you and all who see in 
a Westminster Abbey Tablet the very least that ought to be 
done to keep in memory the splendid devotion of Mr. Page 
to the cause of Great Britain in the Great War and to the 
maintenance of her friendship with America. 

I would only further suggest that at the same time a really 
cheap edition of his life and letters should be published— 
if needs be with national assistance—so that the humblest 
readers may learn from it the patient wisdom and _ willing 
self-sacrifice of England’s ** Great Lover,” the late Ambassador 
from U.S.A.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tolson Hall, Kendal. Mary W. Cropper, 





IN RESPONSE TO AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sm,—You were kind enough to publish on December 2nd, 1922, 
a letter of mine which ventured to suggest certain small, 
but useful, means of improving Anglo-American relations. It 
will interest you to know, I feel sure, that I have received 
about a dozen communications from Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans on the subject, and that in all of them the few simple 
ideas I threw out were heartily endorsed. The most interesting 
and practically important communication was that of 
Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, in which that gentleman and 
business man informed me of his decision to carry out, forth- 
with, two of my ideas in his London department store. He 
was going to open a reading-room and establish an American 
book store for the benefit of Englishmen and American 
tourists alike. So, Mr. Editor, we “ started something,” 
if you will pardon a slang locution, strictly American. An 
Englishman making his home in Paris has directed my 
attention to the excellent American library and_ periodical 
room which the French capital now enjoys, thanks to American 
generosity and enterprise. London needs such facilities 
much more than Paris does, and should provide them at its 
own expense. 

As to the reading-room maintained by the English-Speaking 
Union, I was not, as you surmised, aware of its existence 
at the time I addressed my communication to your journal, 
though I subsequently discovered it by accident and gladly 
availed myself of the opportunities courteously extended by 
the society to non-members. However, the point is tliat 
this reading-room is not used by, or even known to, the 
generality of American tourists. Indeed, two Americal 
correspondents stationed at London and one English trade- 
union oflicial—a very intelligent person—whom I had con- 
sulted regarding library and reading-room facilities in London 
before sending my letter to your journal had not even 
mentioned the facilities offered so hospitably by the English- 
Speaking Union in the very heart of London ! 

They had never heard of the reading-room, and if such 
persons do not hear of it, how can strangers be expected to 
learn of its existence or of its liberal rules? It might advertise 
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1e Press and by suitable placards in the banks, steamship 
offices, and other establishments daily visited by hundreds 
of Americans. Contributions to cover that particular expense 
could be solicited. They would, I feel sure, be cheerfully 
sent in by many Americans who realize how much of the 
anti-British prejudices and notions prevalent in their country 
are due to mere ignorance, tradition and unfavourable first 
jmpressions, impressions of indifference and coldness. 
Victor S. YARROS. 


Editorial Department, “ The Daily News,” Chicago, U.S.A. 
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DEFACING MALHAMDALEZ. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—Whenever the beauty spots of England have been in 
danger, you have always used your good influence to prevent 
their loss, defilement, or violation. May I appeal to you ? 

A large group of urban and rural authorities, who serve 
the whole of the Craven District of the West Riding of York- 
shire, have suddenly and quite unexpectedly pounced upon 
Malhamdale, have selected a site and are preparing plans to 
build a small-pox hospital. I enclose a copy of a petition 
which has been signed by 99 per cent. of the adult population. 
It recognizes the need for such an institution, but we hold 
strong views about the site, which are set forth with moderation. 

Will you, Sir, do us the favour of reading the petition and 
then give us your support in our war against such an offence ? 
We know of several sites eminently suitable for such an insti- 
tution which would in no way injure the locality. There are 
areas in Craven which even a Yorkshireman would not praise 
nor regard as a holiday resort. 

We are confident that the present scheme will bring financial 
loss—disastrous to many of our dalesmen, serious to most of 
them. But apart from our natural attitude of self-preserva- 
tion, we maintain that it is little less than a crime against the 
thousands who annually visit the Dale to contaminate a 
district which Kingsley immortalized in Water Babies and 
which is the proud possessor of two features unique in England 
—Malham Cove and Gordale Scar, both of which stand on 
ground belonging to the British public under an award 
dated 1857. 

We in Malhamdale are only a small community, little able 
to help ourselves ; but, small as we are, we mean to fight to 
the last ditch. I plead with you on behalf of my people and 
of all lovers of English scenery to help us in rousing public 
opinion against such a heartless crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. R. N. Baron, 
Vicar of Malhamdale. 

[We most sincerely trust that another site will be found 
for the small-pox hospital. The Yorkshire Sears are part 
of our National Gallery of Natural Pictures, and it would be 
a capital error to spoil one of the beauty spots of England 
when no necessity exists for the act.—Ep. Spectator.] 








MOTTO FOR FRANCE, 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sin,—May I suggest ? 
“Ex meo propinquo Rure hoc capis commodi, 


Ubi satias coepit fieri, commuto locum. 
—Ter. Eun. V. 61.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., II. C, 





VILLAGE EXHIBITIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—I am greatly interested in theletterof Mrs. Isabel C. Ellis 
in your issue of January 13th, because it exactly confirms our ex- 
perience in the village of Cowden, Kent, last summer. With 
the same object in view we promoted anexhibition illustrating 
the history of the parish, once a centre of the Wealden iron 
industry. We had cannon cast for the army of Cromwell, fire 
backs, and various products of the local iron foundries, ox- 
yokes, a pillion-saddle, a spinning-wheel, the violoncello 
formerly used in the church, anda variety of articles, including 
portraits of village worthies and pictures of houses. The 
club, which is affiliated to the Village Clubs Association, 
which is supplying a want long felt in Kent as in other counties, 
benefited to the extent of £21 in cash and to an extent that 
tannot be calculated in stimulating the interest of the inhabi- 
tants in the history of their own homes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Claudene, Edenbridge, Kent. Guy Ewrne. 





“MR. LLOYD GEORGE.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—In your review of my Mr. Lloyd George you state that 

Mr. Raymond whitewashes Mr. Lloyd George in the Marconi 
affair,” and, after quoting the late Prime Minister on the 
moral tone required of public men, you proceed: ‘ How 
Mr. Raymond ean recall that speech, as he does, and then 
say there was nothing to object to in the Marconi episode is 
beyond our understanding.” In fact, you will find no such 
opinion, or indeed opinion of any kind, expressed in my book 
in regard to the Marconi affair. The salient facts were stated 
in their broad outline, and the reader was left to form his 
own judgment. Since the scale of the book forbade indefinite 
enlargement this appeared to me the only fair way of treating 
the episode. Your reviewer is, of course, entitled to condemn 
such treatment as inadequate or pusillanimous ; but I con- 
ceive he is exceeding the bounds of fair criticism in attributing 
to me an attitude I did not assume or statements I did not 
make. I would ask him to indicate, if he can, a single 
sentence in which it was suggested that there was * nothing 
to object to,” and to give his grounds for believing that 
* whitewashing ” was my object. 

I have a great respect for the Spectator, and am sure that 
the mistake has arisen from inadvertence. If it were a light 
matter I should not trouble you, but I think you will azree 
that ‘“* whitewashing” is a serious charge to make against 
any political writer, and especially serious in reference to 
one who, like myself, claims complete freedom from party 
inspiration or official suggestion. If my books have any 
value, it is that they are honest ; and your reviewer's charge 
is, virtually, one of the grossest dishonesty. I cannot believe 
that after you have looked into the matter you will have any 
hesitation in accepting and asserting my complete good 
faith. Your judgments on other matters are, of course, to 
be accepted as completely justifiable—though I have the 
vanity to think not wholly just—criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KK. T. Raymonp. 

1024 Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.¥W. 5. 

[We are sorry to have caused Mr. Raymond annoyance 
by our criticism of his book, and, though we do not admit 
that the criticism was unfair, we find no difficulty whatever 
in withdrawing the word “* whitewashing,” in which he thinks 
there lurks an accusation of a sinister kind. We had no 
intention of imputing to him any unworthy motive when we 
published the review, and neither had the reviewer in writing 
it. Mr. Raymond has, of course, a perfect right to take what- 
ever view he chooses of Mr. Lloyd George’s action in the 
Marconi case. We claim, however, the same freedom of 
criticism, not only in respect of Mr. Lloyd George, but in 
respect of Mr. Raymond’s treatment of the Marconi case. 
Though we do not make, and never did make, any imputation 
of a desire to shelter Mr. Lloyd George unfairly, that part 
of the book which deals with the Marconi case does un- 
questionably show that Mr. Raymond approves of the majority 
as against the minority Report made by the Committee of 
the House of Commons which investigated the facts. Unfor- 
tunately, space does not allow us to quote the actual passages 
which confirm our reviewer's view, but if any impartial person 
reads pages 153 to 157 of Mr. Raymond’s book he will, we 
feel sure, hold that we have not misrepresented the author's 
attitude. Though Mr. Raymond does not say so in so many 
words, he evidently holds that the majority of the Committee 
were justified in exculpating Mr. Lloyd George, and the 
minority wrong in refusing to do so. We, of course, abso- 
lutely and entirely disagree with him, and hold that the 
vindication of Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct by the majority 
of the Committee and by the House of Commons was one of 
the most dangerous and deploralMe acts in our recent political 
history, and that ever since that decision there has been a 
lower tone in matters of public trust on the financial side. 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





OBSCURE POETRY. 
[Zo the Editor of ihe SpecTATOR.] 
Srr,—Will you bear with me once again to thank you for your 
illuminating if not in all respects convincing article? This 
and many letters which you have published or I have received 
from total strangers prove the liveness of the subject and that 
Iamnotalonein being puzzled. The obscurity of ‘** Promenade 
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Sentimentale” has been partly dispersed by these, and 
people who were in my case of mystification are grateful for 
the key that unlocks its treasures. I agree with Mr. T. Austin 
James that first sight unintelligibility in a poem is no proof 
of its worthlessness, but it is a bar to its enjoyment. There is 
an obscurity that lures on to full comprehension by beauty of 
form or because of a content of ideas shining through it. 
But poets live in spite of, not by, their obscurity. Browning, 
pace Mrs. Williams-Ellis, is as obscure as ever, or nearly so ; 
but it is not his obscurer portions that are read to-day. 

Obscurity, however, is not our only cause for complaint. 
We are jarred by harsh incongruities and far-fetched conceits. 
To take an instance: a “ golden fruit-face” suggests an 
orange, and “ivy berries” a tuft of tight black pomaded 
curls. With a complexion and coiffure like that the wonder 
is that the satyr’s daughter did not rout the professor before 
he routed her. Again, is it hypercritical to object to the use 
in a work of the “ three-dimensional”’ school of the word 
“main”? Either it is ‘‘ main,” one of the colourless one- 
dimensional words banished from poetical dicticn —one hoped 
for ever—by Wordsworth and Coleridge along with “ gales ° 
and “ bales” and “ strands” and “ nymphs” and “ fairs,’ 
or else Miss Sitwell has not studied her dictionary as assidu- 
ously as she says, for it would have told her that the Spanish 
Main was the mainland of South America as distinguished 
from the archipelago—* bird-soft ” or otherwise—and over 
that no “ three-tiered ship can sail.” 

The only subject for regret in the correspondence is Miss 
Sitwell’s own attitude. Her letter seems to amount to an 
admission that she writes for a coterie and odil profanum 
vulgus. Like a callow artist of the Quartier Latin, she hurls 
her paintpot in the face of the public pour épater le bourgeois. 
And, what is more surprising, she is overjoyed to find within 
the charmed circle of the elect a comprehension complete 
only in regard to seven out of nineteen couplets and general 
in regard to five, while “the rest were either puzzling or 
seemed silly or uninteresting ”—your own words ! 

Might it not be worth while to extend lucidity, sense and 
beauty to a greater proportion of her work and thereby 
admit a wider public to initiation? That is all we ask and 
we should accept it with gratitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Warp. 


oy > ? 


So many communications have been received on the subject 
of Miss Sitwell’s poem and our Literary Editor’s commentary 
that we have been forced, in this instance, to forgo our usual 
custom of publishing correspondence at length. The following 
selection from letters gives as fair a representation of readers’ 
opinions as is consistent with the method of quotation :— 


“ Although many of Browning’s poems are obscure, the 
feeling is of looking into a dark cavern with not quite enough 
light to be able to see clearly what is there, but knowing that 
the more it can be examined the greater beauty is revealed, 
as with Bach. With E. Sitwell’s poem one is looking at a 
building, of which perhaps the foundations are good, but 
while the door is of oak, one window is painted yellow and 
the other red, and the chimneys, although well shaped, are 
growing out of the side.’—A READER. 


“It seems to me that true poetry, however original and 
mysterious, should contain at Jeast one noble and inspiring 
thought ; whereas so many modern poems, even in those few 
portions of them which are more or less intelligible, impart to 
the reader a feeling of slight insanity.”—C. I. Capron. 


“* Life is now for the most part by no means a ‘ promenade 
sentimentale ’"—indeed, what promenading it does afford has 
to be for decidedly practical ends, and if some of the modern 
pocts which you sample for us would fly a little nearer to the 
common earth on which we have to tread, our enjoyment 
would be heightened and their popularity would not suffer. 
I am nearing the allotted span, and for half my life, at any rate, 
I have turned weekly to your Poetry column for both pleasure 
and profit, while from my scrapbooks more than one delightful 
anthology might be compiled of Spectator cuttings alone, 
but my collection has not lately been greatly added to, the 
exceptions being a couple of charming poems by Eden 
Phillpotts— Pixie’s Plot’ and ‘The Lost Toy ’—with one 


Newbolt’s ‘ Vitai Lampada,’ and suchlike com 
should surely be more fruitful in appealing ver 
—JOuUN FAIRWEATHER. 





or two others. A column that formerly gave us Sir Henry 





POsitions, 
se than this” 


“We do not feel inclined to bring our prayer carpets to 


the feet of the young men and young women who have 
more ‘curious’ concatenation of words and ideas, : 
interesting they may be. Until we feel sure that it is more 
than this, we will only take them seriously as makers of ‘ revues’ 
and humorously as seers. Miss Sitwell’s poem, which jg 
being used as the acid test at the moment, is, it seems ; 
simply a Harlequinade ; it is not constructive enough 
pantomime. The satyr’s daughter is good, a little senti. 
mental perhaps, but she may become as popular as the 
miller’s daughter or the bailiffs daughter. Her 
face’ is exactly right; apple-checked and cherry-liy 
would have spoiled it. We see by right of the atmosph 
—the expressionless gold of the melon, let us Say, and 
the ivy berries clustering at the cheek like the bung 
of curls of our majestic great-aunts. How joyfully we 
watch her fright as she flies from the be-three-tiered 
King-of-Spain-mapped old professor—we all love the terror 
of the chasings at the Harlequinade. We have no trouble. 
now we know so certainly that Time and Space do not 
exist, in seeing her Columbine leaps from centinent {y 
continent and the Einstein-haunted archipelages flying past 
her in soft hazes ; but we do think the chilly wind is a crue 
touch in all the hot-foot fun.”—Epira H. Scorr. 
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POETRY. 


THE CALIPHS, 


Cauipns reclining upon lemon Moons 

That sway boat-like with the long tides of air 

While wanning fountain water shrills or croons 
With voice forgot and echo rare ; 


Caliphs in endless twilight telling again 

The silent story of unfathomed bliss, 

Old and heroie ardours, scathe and pain, 
And softer secret eestasies ; 


Telling again—to no ear but the mird’s— 

2ast splendours, and the hour’s sleek-faced delight, 

The dark couch, breath that drowses, hair that blinds 
Young breast that wakes and lulls the night ; 


Musing on the past, sunk on pale dusking ares 
Of falling Moons, muse they on what’s to come?... 
After the sweet sick Night, when the first larks 

Are singing and the winged dragons hum ; 


And after many days and nights too fond, 

An enemy stirs; the Caliphs lift their eyes,— 

A trampling, gathering, clashing, from beyond 
The junction of faint hilis and skies ; 


And there a glittering day-star host debouches 

Through sore defiles ; the dreaming Caliphs wake, 

Marshal their arms with deft traditioned touches ; 
The old strife renews, the invaders quake 


And are broken and die fighting or die flying, 

And Death noses the field till it rots and stinks; 

The Caliphs ride back over the thirsty dying, 
Another name into story sinks. 


Reclining again on lemon Moons they dream, 

And another enemy comes, not from the hills, 

And not from the sea; and new hosts silent teem, 
And the air with rumour and echo fills— 


The feet of years that stamp, like ants or flies 

Hardening a road, stamping on nerves and veins, 

The worm that dies not and the flesh that dies. 
—Only the evasive ghost remains 


While yet the fountain water shrills or croons 
Unheeded songs, echoes of heavier care, 
And hang like empty boats the dusking Moons, 
And timid eyes shroud in dark hair. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 
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CINEMA. 


THE 
a 
CINEMA STANDARDS. 
Tur “ silent drama ’”’ may not be a new art-form, but it is 


certainly the most tremendous of the amusements, and, as 
eC ‘ ? ss? . ] . . ‘ 
such, merits serious criticism. So far, it has called forth general 


judgments only from those who are uncompromising in their 
© i. es e $ me 
condemnation, the publicists and the moralists—whose pur- 


poses, nevertheless, it is very ready to serve. One is yornags 
safe in saying that the more the Cinema approximates to an 
art-form the less it will require censorial supervision. Two 
things have been against it from the beginning —its mechanical 
birth and the commercial environment of its infancy. The 
fact that since the old biograph days the technique of produc- 
tion has improved far more notably than the quality of seen- 
arios and the range of the actors shows how dependent the 
(Cinema is upon a mechanism, and how little there is to be said 
for the theory that it is a self-developing organism, a pure art- 
form. This child of a wealthy, indulgent parent is omnivorous 
of the external world—has fine clothes, cosmopolitan manners, 
and all the sophistications of precocious prosperity. And 
she repays the régime which fostered her by discovering 
romance in the crudest of its activities. But all the world 
knows that she lacks education. This is a disability grave 
enough to cripple most careers, and it is a proof of her keen 
vitality that commercial success, instead of dulling her aesthetic 
aspirations, has made them more resolute than ever. 

If, then, the Cinema is, at best, a very imperfect and imma- 
ture art-form, by what standards are films to be judged ? 
It seems clear that, though they may not be the productions 
of a developed art, films must be judged aesthetically. The 
appeal of screen-acting is of the same kind as that of the stage- 
play: the difference is that one natural element, the voice, 
is missing, and an artificial one, music, is called in to cover 
up the gap. But what a difference this is ! The silent actor 
abnegates a part of his humanity, limits himself to half the 
world of expressiveness. Moreover, he is unable to get any 
but the roughest intellectual effects ; he must confine himself 
to the delineation of emotional changes, and those, too, cir- 
eumscribed. He has, however, the great advantage of a 
sliding background. Scenery for the stage artist is a piece 
of obdurate decoration ; for the film actor it is a dynamic 
co-operative which, if manipulated by a subtle director, 
may well subsidize his every mood. Mr. D. W. Griffith’s 
great film, Intolerance, put the unities to shame, but it showed 
more than any other the capabilities of the Cinema to produce 
emotion by swift and organized movement. Three narratives 
are flashed on the screen in alternate scenes: the fall of Baby- 
lon, the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, and a story of 
police injustice in modern America—all linked together by 
the central theme of intolerance. The narratives are kept 
quite separate ; they support one another by balance and 
contrast, by careful regulation of pace; and when, like 
chariots abreast, they rush on individually to a simultaneous 
climax, the effect is magnificent. It is a new kind of effect, 
one of the finest possibilities of the Cinema. 

The Sheik, with Rodolph Valentino in the title r6/e, which 
is now showing at five West-End theatres, is a good example 
of the present tendency of producers to over-develop one side 
of a film and completely neglect the other. i’fotography, 
scene-perspective, lighting, shading—there is nothing to 
complain of in the technique of the production. But the 
scenario is shoddily constructed, and the sub-titles are a 
disgrace. Some time ago Mr. Bernard Shaw was offered a 
fabulous number of dollars for the exclusive film rights of 
his plays; he refused the offer on the ground that his 
epigrams would be spoilt by adaptation. He was right, 
but it is a pity that producers should continue to underrate 
the intelligence and tastes of Cinema audiences. 

Bertram Hicains. 





(The usual “ Recreations” of London will be found on page 160.) 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any ariicle, poems, 
or leiters submitted to him, bul when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
af rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 





BOOKS. 
_ So 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tris week an intrepid lady—Miss Oulton—brings out her 
own completion of Jane Austen’s unfinished The Watsons 
(Hutchinson). ‘The reader will share with the members 
of the Austen family to whom she showed her work an inability 
to recognize the place where she takes up the story from 
her distinguished predecessor.” So says the dust cover, 
thereby raising the curious question of whether collateral 
descendants are necessarily specially inspired in the art of 
literary criticism. But we hope Miss Oulton has shown 
every sort of inspiration. In this iconoclastic age nothing 
is so bad for an author's reputation as idolatry and the sanctifi- 
cation of commas. Nothing would be so likely to popularize 
that perfect stylist. Miss Austen, as successful competition 
by Miss Oulton. 

Messrs. Brentano and John Lane have this week cach 
published a book upon Casanova, the eighteenth century 
adventurer. He was a man who was a Pietro Longhi picture 
personified with his “ dissolute and amused point of view.” 
Both are translations, one from the German of Schnitzler, 
the other from the French of M. Le Gras. 

Miss Hilda Oakeley has collected a volume of essays and 
addresses (Allen and Unwin), and the Bishop of Gloucester 
has published a Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ (John 
Murray). This book is a study of Christ in relation to modern 
criticism. A glance at the book shows that Dr. Headlam 
faces up manfully to most of the difficulties of his subject. 
He writes with erudition and a good deal of charm, though 
the scale of the book seems to hamper him a litile, and he 
often seems too pressed for space to give expression to some 
engaging or illuminating train of thought—for example, the 
comparison between King Arthur and Charlemagne, and the 
belief that Jesus was Elias or John reincarnate. 

Messrs. Brentano have issued a translation of Dr. Heraclius 
Gloss, Maupassant’s recently found short story, and Messrs. 
John Lane two charming reprints of two of Greene’s pamphlets 
and some letters and poems of his enemy, Gabriel Harvey. 

Most readers will probably pick up Mr. Houston’s biography 
of his old chief, Horatio Bottomley (Ilurst and Blackett), 
wondering whether author or subject will prove to be the more 
vritten down init. It might not be uninteresting to compare 
Bottomley’s “ hectic life” with that of the Venetian Casanovn. 
Both were exceedingly clever, both were rogues. Bottomley 
would seem the more kindly, generous and crude. Or did 
he rather touch subtle ironic depths below the imagination 
of the bewigged villain ? Tur Lirerary Eprror. 





MR. GEORGE MOORE.* 
Mvucu has been written about Mr. George Moore, but all or 
almost all of it has been written by himself, and so it is 
gratifying to have another view of a remarkably interestin® 
personality, especially when it takes the form of such a com- 
prehensive and searching study as Mr. John Freeman's 
Portrait of George Moore in a Study of His Work. Mr. 
Freeman has before now written essays which combine 
criticism with a character-sketeh—the one illuminating the 
other—but this is the first time he has employed this form in « 
study comprehensive enough to fill a volume and including a 
quantity of biographical detail. Mr. George Moore lends 
himself peculiarly to treatment of this kind, for in book after 
book he has discussed himself, his friends. his views, his 
problems, and in fact his whole microcosm, with untiring 
After all, he has observed, there is nobody that 
amuses one so much as oneself. Mr. Freeman has delved 
deeply into the autobiographical books—-books such as 
Memories of My Dead Life and Hail and Farewell, and has 
made a very skilful selection from the mass of details to be 
found there. Often it is an apparently insignificant detail 
which he chooses, as when the small George Moore, arrived at 
Osecott School for the first time, bade his father and mother 
good-bye with seeming heartlessness, for ‘he could only 
think of the boys who wanted to make his acquaintance—a 
phrase,’’ Mr. Freeman comments (and the anecdote suddenly 
becomes a high light in his portrait), ** which betrays an early 


curiosity. 


Sa Portrait of George Moore. By John Freeman. houdon: Werner Laurieg 
(163. net.j 
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sense of importance in a child of nine.”” There is a discreet 
humour in that comment, and throughout the book a delicate 
and restrained humour, used with great critical effect, lights 
up the picture with touches of bright colour. There is, for 
instance, a delightful phrase in a passage referring to Mr. 
Moore’s uncompromising treatment of friend and foe in his 
autobiographical books :—‘‘In the decline of brush and 
pencil, he has redeemed portraiture from gentleness and made 
butchery a pleasure,” and earlier in the book he pleads that 
Mr. Moore has not merely torn his friends to pieces, “* but also 
put them together again—making them different, perhaps, 
but making them certainly whole.” He criticizes Mr. Moore’s 
opinion on Stevenson with {admirable brevity :—‘* He thinks 
himself, perhaps, better at stories than Stevenson, but worse 
at the critical article; forgetting Stevenson’s last story 
on the one hand, and Avowals on the other”: and while he 
pokes excellent fun at Mr. Moore’s little vanities, he does 
justice to his humility -— 

“* Nevertheless our author, although preoccupied with his own 

work, is very far from being obstinately satisfied with it. There is 
a curious petty strife in him of the childlike and the masculine. 
No man depends more entirely upon his instinct, yet no man mis- 
trusts it more. He may seem arrogant when he speaks of another, 
but when his own art is touched he is strangely pliable and submis- 
sive; and hence you become wary and reluctant to make even a 
minute suggestion, lest he too hastily adopt it.” 
Mr. Freeman’s discussion of the development of our author’s 
style is acute and most interesting, and the manner in which 
he has made it a vital part of the design of the book arouses 
our admiration ; in fact it is, perhaps, the excellent composi- 
tion of the portrait which contributes most to its success. 
Biography, study of character, and literary criticism are 
skilfully wrought into an inseparable whole, cach element of 
which reinforces and illuminates the other. The book reminds 
us that the development of style is inseparable from the 
development of mind and character—that it is never a mere 
mechanical proficiency which can be improved by labour 
alone ; and as Mr. Freeman traces the development of Mr. 
Moore’s style concurrently with his whole life-development, 
the paradox of Mr. Moore the writer becomes comprehensible. 
That paradox, as those who have read his works know, lies in 
the fact that mere writing—the expressing of oneself in words, 
grammar and syntax—has always been a great difficulty to 
Mr. Moore, and yet he writes the most beautiful prose of any 
living English writer, a prose which, Mr. Freeman truly 
remarks, “ is written from and for the ear, while the prose of 
most others is written from the eye. The thing heard,” he 
goes on, “rather than the thing seen, is our author’s prompter, 
and hence his rhythm is the most beautiful thing in contem- 
porary English.’ Mr. Freeman mentions the remark of 
Wilde’s, amusedly recalled by Mr. Moore himself, that ‘* Moore 
had to write for seven years before he knew there was such a 
thing as grammar, shouting out then his amazing discovery ; 
and then he had to write another seven years before he found 
that a paragraph was architectural, and again could not 
conceal his astonishment.” The remark, for all its comicality, 
is true, and Mr. Moore himself confesses as much in a wonderful 
passage :— 

“I did not know—I simply didnot know—how to write, and even 
now, after more than forty years’ diligence, I’ve almost as much 
trouble with grammar as with spelling ; it’s incredible, the trouble I 
have to,take in order to produce even the passable sentences which 
other men write unthinkingly. And the strange thing was I had 
given up painting because I couldn’t express myself in paint, and 
poetry because | couldn’t express myself in verse, although in 
painting and in versing I could do passably enough. . . . But if 
you ask why, when I found I couldn’t express myself in prose, I 
didn’t give up prose as well, there’s but one answer. . . . What is 
it 2—Well, it was the story that held me in thrall, the story that was 
and is my Belle Dame Sans Merci. I’ve always been able to con- 
ceive, to invent a story, and though I couldn’t write, I found that 
I could learn because 1 wanted to learn. Words I have always, 
and in abundance, and an ear for rhythm; my enduring foe is 
composition.” 

Words, rhythm, and the story: these are the things which 
(as Mr. Freeman shows us in his criticism of each successive 
book, whether novel, criticism, or autobiography) were 


laboriously and patiently brought to perfection, through 
many a failure and many a _ half-sueccess; and to follow 
the process, with Mr. Freeman, is a fascinating occupation. 
Mr. Freeman’s book is by no means mercly a panegyric. 
Iie finds much to criticize in his subject, not only as a novice 
but as a mature writer, and he does so fearlessly, using 
vigorous anelysis and argument which is often convincing. 





rs, 
We hope that Mr. Freeman will give us other studies in this 
form. It is a form which has great possibilities : it is capabl 
of a richness, variety and human interest which, in ordina : 
criticism, are too frequently wanting, and this Without sac 
rificing the detachment and accuracy which we demand in 
good criticism. Mr. Freeman uses it in a masterly manner. 
his book is delightful reading and a fine tribute to a fine writer 





BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.* 
WHEN we have to join battle with the forces of evil or with 
those of procrastination, the battle may often be lost or won 
according to the skill with which the ground is chosen for 
the combat. 

While we are convinced that there is overwhelming reason 
for an impartial, immediate and thorough investigation into 
the administration of public and private lunatic asylums 
we think that there is a great deal in Mrs. Grant Sinith’s The 
Experiences of an Asylum Patient upon which it would be 
inadvisable for the friends of lunacy reform to join issue with 
those who appear to consider our present-day madhouses the 
best that can be imagined. A great part of this book jg 
concerned with the question of whether or no its author was 
or was not mad during the twelve years during which she was 
shut up. She makes out a good case for her sanity, and it 
seems fairly clear from the book that at least during a great 
part of the time she was in fact not mad. Nevertheless, those 
who want a thorough investigation must beware how they let 
themselves be led into basing their demand on such an allega- 
tion. There is no doubt that most of the patients in our 
asylums are mad, and it will be easy for the opponents of 
reform to prove this, The real argument for lunacy reform 
is, in fact, just the opposite of this plea. Ifa person is mad then 
an asylum, as asylums are at present, is the worst possible 
place for such a patient. 

Some of the allegations of foul and brutal cruelty brought 
forward in Mrs. Grant Smith’s book are of so disgusting a 
nature and (to anyone who has any knowledge of psychology) 
show such vicious and morbid tendencies in their perpetrators 
that we cannot quote them here. The reader who is interested 
must procure the book for himself, and until then must believe 
that pulling women patients round the room by their hair, 
banging their heads on the ground, twisting their arms and 
legs and stealing their food are some of the less objectionable 
forms of cruelty which the author reports. A good many of 
the worst atrocities were committed not in public, but in 
private asylums. But, as we point out in our leading article, 
this does not make the responsibility of the public depart- 
ments concerned any the less. To read this book is to get 
into a nightmare world. 

Mrs, Grant Smith was a doctor's wife, and for twelve years 
was shut up. During this time she affirms that she was never 
more than slightly unbalanced. Her nervous condition was 
owing to the sudden death of her husband and was one of 
extreme depression. The six years that she spent at an 
institution, which is known in this book as ‘ Drayton 
Ifouse,” were perhaps the most appalling. 

** To show the spirit that animates those who are put in authority 
over these poor, mentally-afflicted creatures, I will quote the favourite 
saying of one of the nurses: ‘Waxworks! Nochoice.’ This aphorism 
of hers was her frequent reply to any query or objection, and was 
always thrown at inmates, accompanied by a loud laugh of merrti- 
ment. Though this description of the alleged lunatic is only that 
of a coarse-minded woman, still, that the same thought was held, 
though not so baldly expressed, by practically all the officials, 
from the highest to the lowest, is painfully apparent to every inmate. 
Can it be wondered at that, having this conception of their charges, 
as dummies or things scarcely human, and beneath the level of 
savage brute beasts, the nurses should be indifferent in their feelings 
and inflict on them every brutality which a cruel imagination 
could suggest ? 

All Mrs. Grant Smith’s allegations of cruelty are, of course, 
made of the women’s side of the asylum. We have made it 
our business to collect a little evidence as to what goes on on 
the male side. The following notes in reply to various 
questions were sent us by a correspondent whose identity 
we shall conceal under the name of Mr. Charles Robinson. 
His experiences of asylum life have been since the War, not, 
like Mrs. Grant Smith’s, before it, but it will be seen that 
little if anything is changed. 

“C—— R—-, heing 4 private establishment, is a money- 
making concern, and I am copyinced it was not their object, to 


* Behind the Shut Door : the Experiences of an Asylum Patient. By Rachel Graut 
Smith. London: Allen and Tawi, (ba, net.) 
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++ mildly, to cure their patients. Food a attendance were 
pt teh. The fee I paid was £10 a <toe and others paid 
re, and the treatment I got was nil. The medical attendance 
ee rotten; there was an absolute lack of interest and sympathy. 
I believe one or two attendants were patients themselves, particu- 
larly one who handled me so roughly on two occasions. I simply 
cannot express myself to convey any real idea of what I —_ 
through, most of which could have been avoided. And, after all, 
my experience is nothing to what others have and are suffering 


very day. ; e 
a . . the indifferent treatment, apart from the awful loneliness 


in that cold padded cell for the best part of fourteen rer 
nights, simply struck terror into my very soul, and not a single 
kind word did I get from anyone.” 

He was later moved to Bethlehem Mental Hospital, and this 

place, he declared, was markedly better, and he says he here 

received all the attention necessary and was only bored and 
glad to get out. After leaving Bethlehem he had a relapse 
and was taken to a County Asylum in which, he reports, the 

P Comtia® 
individual staff made considerable efforts for the patients 
well-being, though the usual asylum routine and arrange- 
ments made it difficult for them to do it in the most material 
respects. Mr. Robinson, it is to be remembered, suffered 
from melancholia. 

“The lot of a patient in a private asylum is in many respects far 
worse than that of a pauper in a County Asylum as far as getting 
cured and released is concerned. The pauper is herded about with 
practically no individual attention, and it is purely a matter of 
kill or eure with him; but if he gets well, he is released. If not, 
he is doomed for the rest of his life to abject misery and degradation. 
The private patient, on the other hand, is a monetary consideration, 
a good investment ; and, though he may get a little more attention 
—but of the wrong sort—and perhaps better accommodation and 
better food, he is really far worse off as far as his chances of getting 
well are concerned. 

At the huge asylum at —— there were only two doctors, who 
merely glanced at the patients every day. One, who was an 
extraordinarily nice young fellow, a medical student working up 
for his éxaminations, who looked after the male patients, and an 
elderly man who attended to the female side. This student had 
entire charge of all male cases, including the sick ones. — , 

While I was there I saw no less than five patients put into their 
coffins and wheeled out, It was evident that this man had much 
too much to do and had to rely almost entirely on the attendants, 
who were mostly very young fellows and entirely untrained ; good- 
a on the whole, but very rough and ready. A clip under the 
ear and & punch in the stomach to patients who were tiresome was 
an everyday occurrence. To some wretches, of course, this was 
nothing but a reign of terror. At night time, when some of the 
wards wefe supervised less than in the day, real cruelty of the 
grossest kind existed. I have experienced some of it.” 

The writer of this review, believing that some mistake had 
been made, personally questioncd Mr. Robinson as to the 
truth of his actually having seen five patients put into their 
coffins. It seemed incredible that a person who was sup- 
posed to be undergoing treatment for melancholia, and of 
whom the doctors reported that what he wanted was cheering 

up, should witness such sights. The writer suggested that, 
as in hospitals, sereens were of course put round all patients 
who were dying or had died and that he only inferred the 
putting into their coffins—indeed, only guessed that these 
people had died at all ? 

He said: “No; however ill patients were or however 
terrible or nauseating their sufferings, no sereens were used.” 

I suggested that the dead were surely not laid out in full 
view of the other patients. 

He said “* Yes.” 

I suggested that the actual putting into their coffins was 
done in the mortuary. 

He said ‘No; it was al! done in full view.” 

Hehad not regarded all this as, to put it mildly, unnecessary ; 
he had never seen hospital routine ; he did add that it made 
him feel rather depressed. 

Perhaps the reaction of some readers to the relation of 
experiences such as our correspondent and Mrs. Grant Smith 
recount may be that human frailty being such as it is, it is 
impossible to run institutions without these grave abuses 
creeping in. But may we point to our first-class voluntary 
hospitals, St. Thomas’s, “ Bart.’s,” the London, to name only 
afew? Here are just such institutions in which we do not 
hear of abuses being so much as suggested. 

The other answer to these accusations is, of course, hallu- 
cination on the part of the witnesses. In the case of Mr. 
Robinson this explanation was borne carefully in mind and 
guarded against as carefully as the circumstances allow. 
Dr. Lomax deals fully with this possibility in the case of 
Mrs. Grant Smith’s testimony. 





A FARMER’S LIFE.* 

In these memorials of his uncle, Mr. Bourne gives us a book 
with a country flavour. He writes from Farnham, wheré 
Cobbett educated himself by rolling down a_ sandbank. 
Mr, Smith himself was born in the early ’thirties and died in 
1915; and a countryman reading this record of his life 
finds himself constantly arrested by echoes from those tragic 
years. Agricultural depression; rural depopulation; only 
those whose forbears were caught by that swirl and stress 
realize the personal poignancies behind the facile phrases. 
What does Mr. Bourne think about it all? Wisely, perhaps, 
he does not say; nor does his uncle allude much to what 
must have been the great preoccupations of his life. And 
that is where Mr. Bourne shows his skill} we stand and 
watch the old man milking; we walk with him across his 
sunset fields; we listen to his kindly, pithy humour; and 
we are shown the very man; we feel, without a word spoken, 
the impact of all those changing years. We know why “ he 
was at times over-prudent and always over-anxious”’; why 
“he never,” for all his kindly humour, “ got on glad, confident 
terms” with life. Mr. Bourne does not even tell us just 
those details a downright countryman would ask for at once. 
How many acres did his uncle farm ? What was the soil ? 
But gradually, bit by bit, we are able to visualize every 
detail of this little farm on the banks of the Blackwater. 
It would be good land; clay or alluvium; undrained, but 
good; Mr. Smith once got eleven sacks of wheat to the acre, 
which is good going. How many acres? Sixty—possibly 
more, but I think not. A two-horse place, three if the clay 
were stiffish. But there would not be much under the plough, 
and Mr. Smith himself grassed down two fields. A dairy 
farm ; ten or a dozen cows; twenty even... . Yes, we sce 
the farm; we sce the man—the husbandman. Intelligent, 
thrifty, industrious—* one whose thews were made in 
England ” ; he would be responsible for sixty acres of English 
landscape ; he brought up a family; he carried on a great 
tradition—and often enough he would not be able to lay 
his hand on a spare five-pound note. 

And Ann, his sister, the maiden aunt: “ still young enough 
to be interfering”; nursing relative after relative, and at 
last coming home to die under her nephew’s roof: how well 
we know her! The little vivacious old lady who thought it 
morose not to chatter and idle not to have her hands employed ; 
yet, for all her vivacity, still troubled, at seventy years, 
by the memory of a girlish ingratitude to her mother. Ann, 
who remembered the old rose, ‘‘ no bigger over than a penny 
piece, but as double—and smelt so sweet.” Mr. Bourne 
writes of his forbears, but many a country family could claim 
these memorials for their own. 

Temperamentally, Mr. Bourne loves, we think, the kindly 
idealism of Cranford and Our Village ; he tells us some jolly 
stories—one especially so: ** There,God!”’ cries'a contemptuous 
farmer, holding aloft a forkful of rain-spoilt hay. ‘* There, God! 
what do yo’ think o’ that ? ”°—but his method is as scrupulous, 
as restrained, as any realist’s, and despite his cheerfulness, 
the pathos of age cadences his pages almost, it seems, against 
his will. It is there, there in the lives he is recording, and 
his honesty of method permits him no escape; indeed, at 
times his very honesty jars a little, as when he tells us how, 
after helping the failing old man to bed, he himself hurried 
downstairs again to transcribe memoranda of the evening’s 
talk. At times, too, he yields to that strained “ anti- 
quarianism ” which is the bane of so many country writers ; 
* cavings ” is an old word, but one in no danger of becoming 
obsolete ; rather, we should say, it is more frequently used 
since the advent of the threshing machine. And his uncle 
was right about “ back days”; “ getting his back time” 
is a rough euphemism used by every nhavvy or casual labourer 
for “‘ leaving his job” or “ getting the sack.” Its use as a 
simile for death is intelligible enough without going back 
to Manor Rolls. Cf. the Americanism: “to hand in his 
checks.” 

But it is a thankless task to pick holes, however small, in so 
pleasant a book. Everyone who has walked on evening hills 
and heard the sustained hum and stir from a populous valley 
below him, every such one knows how significant little 
sounds detach and raise themselves from that distant 
undistinguishable hum and reach him, plaintively clear, 
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through the still air; the whistling of an engine, the crying 
of a newsboy ; or, it may be, the sudden rattle of one vehicle, 
heard and then gone. Such are the detached echoes Mr. 
Bourne catches for us from that last restless throbbing 
century. Tremulous, chance-borne, ineffable, they reach 
a place in our imagination. Hearing them we share Mr. 
Bourne’s emotion; we feel the touch, the unimaginable 
touch, of Time. K. H. A. 





TWO ENGLISH BISHOPS.* 


Tne founder of the Jesuits spoke wisely of the qualities 
required in a rcligious superior. ‘ He is pious,” it was urged 
on behalf of a certain candidate for office ; ‘* Let him pray,”’ 
was the answer. Of another, “ He is learned”; “Let him 
teach.” Of a third, * He is prudent ” ; “ Let him govern.” 
And the appointment was made. This is why men of the 
highest type, moral or intellectual, are not, as a rule, those 
who hold office in the Churches : saints are not bishops, for the 
same reason that philosophers are not kings. Nor are the 
exceptions such as to wish us to increase their frequency. 
Neither the saint, nor the scholar, seems quite at home in the 
episcopate ; the latter, in particular, can do better work 
elsewhere. Not, of course, that bishops should be either 
illiterate or unspiritual—though they may well be both when 
the Church Times, which has lately been devoting its attention 
to the subject of Bishop-making, appoints them: but that 
there are diversities of gifts ; all good, but not all the same. 
Saints are few ; and the word has been used so loosely in 
religious biographies that it has been cheapened. But the 
quality which it denotes was conspicuous in the late Bishop 
of Durham.’ His atmosphere was one of goodness : the level 
on which he lived, and led others to live, was high; “ It is 
natural,” says his successor, “ to apply to him that profound 
and luminous phrase of scripture, ‘He walked with God.’ ” 
His Cambridge career was distinguished ; he was Second 
Classic (1864) ; Fellow of Trinity (1865) ; Norrisian Professor 
(1899): but he retained throughout the traditional evangeli- 
cism of his childhood. He was a pillar of the C.M.S.; he 
took part in the Moody and Sankey Mission of 1882; he was a 
familiar figure at the Keswick Convention ; he withstood the 
disastrous “ Perfectionist Moyement”’; he was an ardent 
supporter of the China Inland Mission and of the ** Cambridge 
Seven ” of 1884. This religious outlock does not generally go 
with scholarship, and for a short period (1867) he seems to 
have been perplexed by “ the continual droppings of the 
controversies and questions of the present day, and the 
differences, rea] and apparent, between Christians.” But 
whether it was that his studies had been rather literary than 
historical, or that the greater light within outshone the lesser 
lights without, his mind quickly recovered its usual tone ; 
and in 1919 we find him confessing “ his expectation (not 
hastily formed) that ere very long the Return, ip manifested 
majesty, of the risen and ascended Christ, will rise on the 
human scene ; no symbolical mystery, but a supreme event.” 
Think as we will of such convictions, they produced in him the 
same temper and spirit which the sacramental system of 
Catholicism produces, not infrequently, in those who surrender 
themselves to it—a result of which so detached a critic as 
Jowett writes that “ we sce something in the lives and thoughts 
of these men and women, which we would gladly transfer to 
our own, aud for which in this degenerate age we vainly look.”’ 
Under their surface differences Christians resemble one 
another mere closely than either they, or their critics, suppose. 
He was too religious to be a fanatic; he lived within. 
Hence he had points of contact with other schools than his 
own. Of prayer for the dead, for example, he writes :— 
‘Perpetual greetings to the beloved ones gone are my delight. 
I daily and by name greet my own beloved child, my dearest parents, 
and others precious to me. And I regard every prayer for the 
Lord's coming as specially a prayer for their ‘ perfect consummation 
and bliss’ . f to such prayers we could always keep, I should 


never be shy of its practice. But, alas, the craving to return to the 
Middle Ages and their gloom is so strong. I dare not talk about it.” 


Of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister :-— 

“I do not find that the Written Word tends to censure it... I 
express my most earnest hope that no incumbent will debar from 
the Holy Table Christian people married under this new law (1907) 
on the sole ground of such marriage. Reriember—such refusal is the 





*(1) Life of H. C. @. Moule, Bishop of Durham, 1901-1920. By J. B. Harford 
and F. C. Macdonald, London: Hodder and Stoughton. [20s.]}——(2) Life and 
Letlers of Edward Lee Hicks, Bishop of Lincoln, 1910-1919. By J, H. Fowler. London: 
Christophers, [10s. 6d.} 
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a mong censure which we can legally lay upon an evildoer, I 
lieve such refusal to persons who have so married, with elegy 
conscience, under the sanction of the Christian State (for such, With 
whatever defects of Christian quality, it is), and unable to see 4 
prohibition in Holy Scripture, would be to them a censure tremend. 
ous in itself, and quite failing to commend a response from their ow, 
moral consciousness, which might be disastrous in its effects,” 
And he proceeds to recall the solemn promise made by every 
English clergyman at his ordination to “ maintain and set 
forward love and peace.” That this obligation may be 
borne in mind during the, perhaps, imminent controversy 
with regard to Marriage Law Reform is greatly to be desired. 
Bishop Hicks’ was a man of another type, training and 
temperament. A product of the Oxford Greats School in the 
*sixties, he was influenced by Mill, Comte and Grote. His 
special subject was Greek Epigraphy, in which his reputation 
was European—his Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions ig 
still in use in Germany ; politically he was a Radical of an 
advanced type. In 1870 he took Orders, to the surprise of not 
a few of his friends ; accepting a little later a college living ; 
from which he passed to. Hulme Hall, a hostel in connexion 
with Owen’s College ; then to a Manchester canonry to which 
a large parish was attached ; and finally (1910) to the See of 
Lincoln. His love of liberty amounted to a passion; the 
suspicion of tyranny, whether in an individual, a class, or 4 
trade, moved him to wrath. He was a champion of unpopular 
causes—local option, women’s suffrage, cremation; he 
believed Disestablishment, with at least partial Disendowment, 
to be inevitable; he sympathized with the Conscientious 
Objector ; he regarded war as “ the sport of a corrupt gang of 
financiers, armament-makers, and Imperial filibysters, made 
popular through an equally corrupt Press.” He was not 
always tactful: the incident which his biographer (p. 238) 
dismisses as “an absurd storm in a teacup” was more un- 
fortunate than one would gather from such a description ; and 
whether his transfer of the late Archdeacon of Stow from the 
Liverpool to the Lincoln diocese was ‘‘ an asset ’’ to the latter 
is a matter on which more than one opinion will be held. 
Ecclesiastically it is not easy to place him. He appears to 
have used what Mr. Fowler describes as ** the full Eucharistic 
vestments ” in his private chapel; on the other hand, he had 
““an almost morbid horror of Rome ... at one time he 
shrank from a crucifix ; he was intensely nervous about incense 
and reservation ; and scented danger in the title ‘ Mother of 
God.’ ”” The National Church must, he believed, have a 
national, not a sectarian, policy : “ it isa very serious thought,” 
he wrote (1904), “ that the Catholic Revival of the last half- 
century has throughout Europe tended to become, or to be 
engineered by others, as a force for reaction. When I reflect 
upon this, I am really afraid.” And his comment on Eminent 
Victorians, which he read with genuine enjoyment, was : “ It 
is very clever and amusing. Of course, he exaggerates. 
Religion is not, all of it,-ridiculous. A great deal of it, mind 
you, is!” In the same mood—* The sound Christian is 
largely an agnostic. He sees enormous difficulties, gaps in his 
knowledge, clouds on the intellectual horizon. But, on the 
whole, the balance goes more to his side.’ A bishop who can 
think and speak in this way commends his message : those 
who differed most from him in opinion recognized that they 
had to do with one who was very emphatically a man. 





BANKING AND CURRENCY.* 
Wuetn the European War ruthlessly thrust a spoke into the 
wheels of Europe’s delicate financial machinery it revealed 
much that had been obscure while the wheels were turning. 
Students of currency theories had no difficulty in revising, 
where necessary, their views as to how the machine worked 
in the light of what the stoppage showed. But, while the 
machine stood still, civilization itself tottered and Europe's 
Governments and bankers busicd themselves with repairs 
to parts of the old machine and with additions of new bits of 
machinery to enable it to carry the burden of financing wart 
upon an unprecedented scale. This, it is to be feared, has 
made it very difficult for the pure economist to follow the 
practical working of a machine which, besides being much 
more complicated than before in its moving parts, is still 
encumbered with motionless parts. Something of this 
difficulty is apparent in Mr. Weston’s work, which, 
admirable in many parts as a presentation of certain aspects 





* Banking and Currency. By W. J. Weston, M.A, B.Sc.Lond. Toadomi 
Juniversity Tutorial Press. (58. 6d.J 
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of currency theory, fails to provide the university student, 
for whom it is intended, with a clearly-defined picture of the 
English banking and currency system in the state that war 
and post-war inflation and deflation have left it. -_ The author 
contents himself with reprints of part of the First Interim 
Report of the Cunliffe Committee and reviews by bank 
chairmen for partial explanations of the manufacture of 
credit. Nowhere, however, will the student find the smallest 
reference to the Treasury Bill and the important part which 
not only in our banking system as such, but 
respect of the modifications which its mere 
involves in our currency system and in_ the 
control which the Bank of England can exercise over 
the Money Market. From the student’s point of view 
the book also suffers from a lack of precise definition both 
of Money Market terms and of economic principles. 
Occasionally slight errors have crept in, which, no doubt, 
will be revised in later editions. Here and there the student 
may be misled, too, by slight looseness of phraseology, us 
in the author's assertion that the last of the private banks 
disappeared in 1921; he meant to say that the last of the 
private banks having a note issue of its own had ccased to 
have a separate existence. 


it plays, 
also in 
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LAWSON TAIT,* 


“Lawson Tarr was undoubtedly a good surgeon and dis- 
tinguished in his early life. But the reliability of his statistics 
was seriously questioned. He was much of an Ishmaelite in 
his profession, and the last years of his life closed in pitiable 
obscurity.” These words of the American surgeon, Keen, 
are quoted on page 417 of this biography of the great pro- 
vincial surgeon by his pupil and friend Stewart McKay, who 
thereupon proceeds vigorously to refute them. Having read 
almost every word of the 547 pages of this most interesting 
book—interesting, but almost too technical for anyone 
outside the medical profession—we are convinced that the 
author is right in maintaining that: ‘ Tait had made a name 
in the history of surgery that could never be lost.”” He had 
in the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 simply revolutionized 
abdominal surgery, revolutionized it in spite of the opposition 
of prominent members of his own profession, who in turn 
carried the majority of medical men with them. The ficld 
of surgery covered by Tait was a wide one, but the work he 
did in devising means of relieving surgically the many com- 
plaints peculiar to women would by itself entitle him to a 
niche in the temple of fame, and should ensure his being 
gratefully remembered by all women, many of whom, but for 
the work of this daring surgeon, would now be living lives of 
prolonged misery. 

And yet we feel that in writing thus Keen did express the 
prevailing opinion in the medical profession concerning Tait 
at the time of his death, and for many years before he certainly 
was regarded as “‘ an Ishmaelite in his profession.” Was it 
only jealousy of a very successful provincial surgeon that 
accounted for the intense dislike ? Jealousy no doubt played 
a part, but successful innovators by no means always bring 
upon themselves widespread hate, rather do many of them 
become centres of bodies of hero-worshippers extravagant in 
praise of their idols. Perhaps these words of the author will 
best explain the animosity he had aroused :—‘ He (Tait) 
wanted, of course, to arrive at the truth, but he preferred that 
the attainment of his object should be consummated over the 
dead bodies of his adversaries.” Dr. Johnson once said, 
after publishing a pamphlet, that he did not think it had been 
& success, because his adversaries did not abuse him enough ; 
we can quite believe that the same fecling tame to Tait at 
times, 

A great controversiulist, Tait gave and received hard knocks. 
In later years his Léle noire was the famous Sir Spencer Wells, 
and disputes between them were often carried to unedifying 
lengths, such as have, alas! marred the discussions of many men 
of science. Surgeons seem more prone than physicians to 
this kind of controversy. But besides being a hard hitter 
Tait was also, as the author admits, a man prone to prejudice, 
and it was prejudice that made him in theory an opponent 
of the germ theory and antiseptic system of Lister, although 
actually his successful technique depended en a rigid asepsis. 
eee 





The author has carried out an important work in writing 
this life of a provincial surgeon with an international reputa- 
tion. It would have been a sad reflection on our patriotism 
had such a biography been left unwritten. 





TWO BOOKS BY MISS MAUDE ROYDEN.* 
IN his essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes Macaulay con- 
trasts the resourcefulness and versatility of the Roman with 
the curious woodenness of the Angljean Church. He 
instances their respective treatment of enthusiasm: “ at 
Rome the Countess of Huntingdon would have a place in 
the calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress 
and first Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the 
Gaols.” Macaulay knew Catholicism rather from books 
than by experience, and he laid on the white paint far 
too thickly. The tragedy, for instance, of St. Francis is the 
Franciscan Order ; of the Company of Jesus it has been said 
that the first generation of its fathers were saints, the second 
theologians, and the third Jesuits. Rule and routine are 
terribly efficient quenchers of the Spirit: how many of the 
great figures of Catholicism have been “ made eunuchs of 
men’! But, if the Church of Rome mytilates enthusiasm to 
make it serve her purposes, the Church of England pros¢ribes 
it, applying in this connexion the Mosaic Law against witch- 
craft—* Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” The case of 
Miss Royden is to the point. Her qualities are at once 
exceptional and unquestioned; a magnetic personality, a 
musical voice, a natural force of oratory, the prophetic gift. 
Instead of welcoming such an ally, the Anglican authorities 
bicker over such trifies as whether she shall speak from a 
pulpit or a pew, in the nave or in the chancel, at a liturgical 
service or at a free-and-easy or sing-song. Can it be wondered 
at that she falls back on the City Temple, or the Kensington 
Town Hall, or Eecleston Chapel, where, if she shines among 
somewhat minor lights, she can at least deliver her message 
unmolested ? It was, perhaps, stuffiness of this sort that the 
Archbishop of York had in his mind when he told a recent 
Church Congress that “* the Church repels.” It is difficult to 
think that any non-ccrtifiable person can believe that 
1 Corinthians xiv. 34 has even the remotest bearing on the 
question. The present writer has only once had the privilege 
of hearing Miss Royden. After the sermori a stranger— 
apparently a country clergyman, of a not over-impressionable 
type (he might have been a Rural Dean}—came up to him: 
“ What a tragedy,” he said, ** that the Church of England has 
no use for such gifts !” 

As applied to religion, ‘** political” is what Bentham calls 
a ** question-begging epithet.” By common consent election- 
eering, as such, is excluded from the pulpit. But party politics 
are generated by the corruption of polities; politics are in 
themselves a branch of ethics, dealing from the point of view 
of the community with’ truth and falsehood, right and wrong : 
“Tf there’s an ill text in all the book, the creature’s aye sure to 
take it,” said a Scottish sermon-taster when her minister 
preached on temperance rather than on predestination. The 
objection to the often miscalled * political’ sermon comes, 
as a rule, from those who “‘ hate to be reformed”; and certainly 
the Bible is full of politics. Full, as Miss Maude Royden 
says, of 
“the indignant denunciation cf the foreign policy of one king ; 
the denunciation of moral wrongs, of economic injustice, of inter- 
national politics, all these things which you and I call political 
though, perhaps, the Jews did not have an equivalent word for it—- 
all things that were very sore in the people’s conscience. ‘Those 
great prophets from whom we read Sunday after Sunday and draw 
from them religious ideals seemed to the people to whom they 
addressed themselves to be profoundly and most tactlessly 
political.” 

In our own country, also, again and again, a great political 
has been inseparably connected with a great moral issue : 
Slavery, for example, or Child Labour ; or, in our own time, 
the cry of the children in Eastern and Central Europe. Tor 
the Church to shirk such questions is cowardice. 

‘* A preacher has this responsibility. ‘There is a right side and a 
wrong side to them. There are good and Christian people on both 
sides. Yes, that is true. Buyt this is also true: that ong side was 
wrong. I think the Church, in fear of making a mistake, has ended 
in making nothing. ‘You may make a mistake!’ Yes, indeed, 
I may, God knows. I may, in believing that one side is right and 
the other wrong, take the wrong side. But is it not a fact that, if 
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you will not try to decide, if ag will never face the {ssue for yourself, 
you will never do anything in the world at all ?” 

The first volume of these discourses! deals with the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to our problems as citizens ; the 
second? with the nature and values of prayer. To those who 
read them the power exercised by the preacher over earnest 
men and women will be no surprise. 





THE ALPHABET.* 


Tue author of The Alphabet should really need no introduction 
to those who care for good lettering. If they have not known 
to whom they were indebted for their pleasure in the reading 
of some exceptionally beautifully printed book, inquiry as 
to the designer of the type would quite probably have elicited 
the name of Frederick Goudy. In the very valuable “ Print- 
ing” Supplement issued by the Manchester Guardian 
his name is to be found in the most honourable typo- 
graphical company—Caslon, Baskerville, Morris, Emery 
Walker, St. John Hornby, and the like. 

As is Only proper, Mr. Goudy’s book is printed on fine 
hand-made paper in his own beautiful ‘“* Kennerley ” type, 
of which it has been said, “‘ This type is not in any sense a 
copy of early letter, it is original ; but Mr. Goudy has studied 
type design to such good purpose that he has been able to 
restore to the Roman alphabet much of that lost humanistic 
character which the first Italian printers inherited from their 
predecessors, the scribes of the Early Renaissance. Besides 
being beautiful in detail, his type is beautiful in the mass. 
+ « « Since Caslon first began casting type in 1724 no such 
excellent letter has been put within reach of English printers.” 
Those who are observant of such things will certainly agree. 

The author’s method as to his plates is an admirable one. 
He gives a whole quarto page to each letter of the alphabet, 
which he shows in fifteen different forms—that used on 
Trajan’s column, that produced by the reed pen, Gothic black 
letter, the type of Nicholas Jenson, Caslon, Bodgni, his own, 
and that of others. The large scale of the letters alone 
marks an advance on all other books of this sort (and there 
are now many), as it enables his readers to analyse and study 
the proportion and structure of the characters with ease 
and accuracy. 








POETS AND PO#TRY. 


OXFORD POETRY, 1922.f 


PerRSONALLY, I liked Oxford Poetry much better this year. 
It seemed to me this time to fulfil its proper function of pro- 
viding a vehicle for the poems of poets who had not quite 
enough work of which they approved to make up a volume 
of their own; Mr. Bateson, Mr. Linnell, Mr. Brewer, Mr. 
John Strachey and Mr. Bertram Higgins, for instance, are 
all such pocts. 

Mr. Bertram Higgins’s work is very interesting. ‘* The 
Eagle,” particularly, is a remarkable poem. The poct is 
going to church when suddenly he sees perched on the 
village steeple, huge and fantastic, a “big, bland eagle of 
liberation ” :— 

*Yoked in pairs like a a ee nation 

Into the churchyard streamed the people, 

Into the ¢hurch. Two by two 

They paused, loosed hands, filled each pew, 

Thumbed their books; an organ rang ; 

They opened their serried mouths and sang. 

Outside the heat-waves waltzed with the flow 

Of Alleluia! Laus Domino ! 

In clasping curves, and the eagle sat 

Crushing the rafters with his wild weight, 

His burnished feathers blazing and 

Pagan eyes gripping the land. 

So long I looked upon him there 

I felt my soul changed to a stare. .. . 
That is the least strange piece of the poem. When he 
could write like that, why does Mr. Higgins rhyme “ weal” 
and “real” ? The editors (or is it the publisher *) of this 
volume of Oxford Poetry, however, are far more fantastic 
than any of the poets whose work they produce. They 
have played the astonishing trick of running two of Mr. 


” 


Richard Hughes’s poems together without even 
pause to mark the difference. The poems are ‘ 
and “ Lament for Gaza.” 

May we recommend to those who have recently Writter 
to our columns for or against Miss Sitwell’s « Professy 
Goose-cap ” Mr. Alan Porter’s “ The Cosmopolitan,” which ‘ 
dedicated to Miss Sitwell ? ; 

Very musical and agreeable is Mr. C. D. Thompson’; 
** At Lonnin Garth by Portinscale,” and metrically Mr, Joby 
Strachey’s “* The Forsaker” is attractive :— 

“Old and forsaken houses 
Lie and rot, 
And all the lived-in rooms 
Grow thin and bare. 
Stopped with a sickened sense 
We venture not 
On soundless floor or naked treadless stair, 
™ Dead things that move, 
lowg paper and the trivial crumbling of plaste 
Mimic life’s stir, plba 
Mimic you, the forsaker; mimic you gone.” 
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FICTION. 


KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS.* 

Ir is commendable in Mr. Belloc that twenty years ago hy 
discovered how good The Wallet of Kai Lung is; and now. 
in gratitude, he has dashed off a preface to its successor, 
Kai Lung’s Golden Hours. Much of this preface will offen 
all who desire thoughtfulness and lucidity in critical judgment, 
To commend by contrast is natural; but Mr. Belloc would 
have done well to reflect before he concluded that almost all 
of our modern English writing is worthless, and it must surely 
be an eccentric taste which allows him to imply that in ou 
time good verse has been published only “in The New Ag 
or jn the now defunct Westminster.” For all this, we agree 
with him in rating Mr. Ernest Bramah high among imagine. 
tive writers; and we have no doubt that his trumpet-blast 
will attract some sort of crowd. Where we have been » 
fully entertained, a circumspect review may seem churlish, 
We wish to record, therefore, first and finally, our gratitude 
to Mr. Bramah and our opinion that few books published 
during the past season will give such keen delight to so many 
classes of readers. 

We are set in China, a fantastic, conventional, bogus 
China, where people are all mild-mannered, soft-spoken, 
ceremonious, ironic and heartless. Kai Lung, professional 
tale-teller, is walking from Loo-chow to Yu-ping in the exer- 
cise of his craft. In the heat of the day he is resting ina 
small wood. He is wakened from slumber by the laughter ol 
liwa-mei, a maiden of extreme beauty, whose “ eyes strike fir 
from damp clay, or make the touch of velvet harsh and stub: 
born, according to her several moods.” By exchange of 
courtesies they reveal their immediate love; Hwa-méi, 
hearing the noise of pursuing fect, is impelled to sudden flight. 
Her pursuer is Ming-shu, keeper of the spoken word to the 
Mandarin of Yu-ping. Finding his pursuit of no avail, he 
arrests Kai Lung in chagrin on the charge of travelling from 
a disaffected city. Kai Lung is haled off to prison, and brought 
for judgment daily before the Mandarin on some new ani 
well-attested accusation of monstrous crime. Partly by the 
readiness of his wits and partly by the information that 
Hwa-mei is able to give him, he distracts the attention of the 
Mandarin each day by some apposite story and protracts the 
trial. At last,"having detected both the Mandarin and Ming: 
shu in an unpardonable breach of custom, he discredits 
Ming-shu, gains his liberty, and carries off stores of wealth 
under the threat of revealing his secrct. 

This is the framework for a series of tales that would have 
kept any sensitive official from the performance of his duties. 
The plots are simple and almost legendary in effect; it » 
mainly by the convention of their telling that they are 
provocative of laughter. It is true that sometimes, towaré: 
the end of a tale, the convention protrudes and Mr. Bramall 
appears to tire a little of the effort to give life to his phrases: 
The balance of adjective and noun or of verb and adverb wil 





* The Alphabet. By F. W. Goudy. London: John Lane. (30s. ‘apt. ] 
t Oz, Poetry, 1922. Oxford; Basil Blackwell, (3s. 6d, ] 





rm, & Luna's Golden Hours. By Ernest Bramah, London: Grant Richards. 
3, 6d. 
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sound mechanical ; and what would have been amusing, 
: 7 i iv’ nce 
if more sparingly employed, fails to divert us. The recurre 
{ proverbs constructed to a new and attractive formula may 
. later examples of their effect of ingenuity, and we can 
secogniae the trick which gives their wit to such sentences 
° . ” 
as * Restrain the melodious flow of your undoubted eloquence, 
a « The classical perfection of our venerable tongue Is strangely 
inadequate to express emotion.” But, singly, his proverbs 
and ironic phrases are delightful, and in some of the tales, 
where Mr. Bramah has written with full vigour throughout, 
they are not so frequent or so apparent as to induce tedium 
or even the faint uneasiness of a remembered turn of speech. 
Mr. Bramah is least successful when, as in the tale of the 
Willow-pattern, he glances by parable at Western customs and 
comments on our present-day problems. It is not only that 
here he expresses his own prejudices and forces upon his tales 
a disputable moral ; beyond this, he betrays or misuses the 
pure ‘art of story-telling by intruding irrelevant effects. 
We could wish to quote pages to illustrate Mr. Bramah’s 
yjrtues: we can give only one paragraph. Almost every 
paragraph would serve, but we confess to a preference for 
the more subtle and less hilarious humour. Wang Ho was 
a Chinese merchant of social ambitions, Cheng Lin a poor 
clerk. ; 
“In spite of his preoccupation, Wang Ho never suffered his 
mind to wander when sums of money were concerned, and his 
inability to express himself by written signs only engendered in 
his alert brain an ever-present decision not to be entrapped by 
their use. Frequently Cheng Lin found small surhs of money 
Iving in such a position as to induce the belief that they had been 
forgotten, but upon examining them closely he invariably found 
upon them marks by which they could be recognized if the necessity 
arose; he therefore had no hesitation in returning them to Wang 
Ho with a seemly reference to the extreme improbability of the 
merchant actually leaving money thus unguarded, and to the lack 
of respect which it showed to Cheng Lin himself to expect that a 
person of his integrity should be tempted by so insignificant an 
amount. Wang Ho invariably admitted the justice of the reproach, 
but he did not on any future occasion materially increase the sum 
in question, so that it is to be doubted if his heart was sincere.’ 
It is pleasant in our days to meet with writing which shows 
little trace of fashions of the moment. The art of the short 
story has for a few years been a subject of debate: many 
critics have insisted that modern short stories have peculiar 
virtues, and certainly it is true that some writers have developed 
a new mode of short-story writing, with, to our minds, a 
greater effect of reality and an artifice less rigid, less fabricated, 
than was deemed proper in older stories. Mr. Bramah, by 
the nature of his book, stands apart from such developments, 
and, in observing his competence in a more traditional form, 
we may at first accord him more directly a place in the con- 
tinuity of literature, and thus be inclined to overrate him. 
It is unnecessary to attempt to decide where Mr. Bramah 
will stand in fifty years: it is sufficient to recognize that he 
has given us an enjoyable book. 


then 


STILL WATERS. By Maude Leeson. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.)\—The author has an imagination capable of tackling 
successfully very ambitious work. In this book she has 
formed her characters with sympathy and truce insight, at the 
same time making them take their places naturally in a story 
that is substantially built, both in vivid detail and in general 
architecture. We feel that to be so convincing in these 
two phases of a work a novelist must be possessed of a strong 
imaginative impulse, controlled by a conscientious artistry. 
There is little doubt that the author, with a more mature and 
flexible moral outlook, will succeed in even more courageous 
work. At present there is just a touch of the traditional in 
her characters which shows too clearly, and thereby detracts 
a little from their vitality. Nevertheless, they are in a true 
tradition which, when the author’s personality more fully 
Informs it, will give her work a core of permanence. We 
await her next book with interest. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A character in Mr. 
Chesterton’s new book, when travelling by train, buys a 
quantity of cheap murder stories, which he enjoys exceedingly. 
His author’s murder stories are not exactly cheap, but neither 
are they especially distinguished. They have, for instance, 
no quality to match against the charming innocence of “ Father 
Brown”; they are not, though, without their charm. The 
first pal of thé book is made up of stories of sophistication, all 
of which display the seamy side of politics in some startling 
way. But perhaps the best tale in the book is “* The Trees 
of Pride,” a story of Cornish superstition. A book for the 
tailway journey of a verson of discrimination. 


5 





THE GREAT ROXHYTHE. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a very ambitious 
historical romance, covering the later years of Charles II.’s 
reign from the Secret Treaty of Dover to the Exclusion Bill, 
the Rye House Plot and the King’s death. The author has 
taken great pains to present in Roxhythe a man of 
power and charm who deliberately subordinates his better 
feelings to his passionate devotion to the King. His young 
secretary, who has a profound regard for Roxhythe, finds 
that there is a point at which patriotism, as he conceives it, 
must outweigh personal affection, but for Roxhythe there 
is no such limit. As a character-study Roxhythe deserves 
praise, but readers who are not fully versed in the politics 
of Charles IJ.’s time may find that the story drags. The 
author's reading of history is plausible enough and the details 
are sufficiently accurate. But she ought to know that people 
in the later Stuart age did not write their letters on parchment, 
which was reserved, then as now, for legal documents of 
importance. 


AND HAVE NOT LOVE. By Hamilton Fyfe. (Parsons. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The heroine steals money from a harsh employer 
to buy comforts for a sick friend, and goes to gaol rather than 
explain her fault. Afterwards she finds another employer 
who is not so cold and stern as he seems. The moral, if it 
be one, is somewhat crudely expressed, and the girl fails to 
excite our sympathy or, indeed, to arouse our interest. 

SUDDEN LOVE. By Benjamin Swift. Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.)—A bright and vivid story of the 
love of a British officer for a French girl. Her father dis- 
approves, but an air raid destroys his home and puts 
everything right. 


By Georgette Heyer. 








OLD MEMORIES: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR 
HENRY JONES. Edited by Thomas Jones. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

The many friends of the late Sir Henry Jones will be glad 
to have this delightful little book, which deals with his life 
up to the time when he succeeded Edward Caird as Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. His friends will remember 
many of the incidents of his youth, for he loved to recall his 
humble origin and to tell how, as a boy, he worked at his 
father’s trade of shoemaking in a little Denbighshire village 
not far from Llanrwst. But the full story deserved to be 
placed on record. It does credit both to the narrator and to 
his parents and friends, and it is, we must remember, typical 
rather than exceptional. Many of the great men of Wales, 
among whom Henry Jones must surely be reckoned, have 
come from the villages, largely because the poorest Welshman 
has a respect for education. Henry Jones left the workshop 
at eighteen to enter a training college, with a scholarship that 
he had won. Five years later he was able, with another 
scholarship, to enter at Glasgow University. Though ham- 
pered by a very imperfect schooling, he contrived none the 
less to win the blue riband of the University—the George A. 
Clark Fellowship in philosophy—in 1878, when he was twenty- 
six. Aberystwyth, Bangor and St. Andrews then claimed 
him in turn before he returned to Glasgow to succeed his old 
master and friend. Henry Jones’s simple account of his 
boyhood in the little village is inimitable. It is worth noting 
that, as a child, he used to attend both chapel and church 
every Sunday and that, in Llangernyw at least, the ‘* dissidence 
of Dissent ’’ was less strongly marked than the intolerance of 
a tactless rector and his wife. ‘The book is a fitting memorial 
to a most accomplished and attractive man, whom Scotland, 
no less than Wales, has reason to regiet. 


YEAR BOOKS OF EDWARD II. Vol. XVI. Edited by 
W. C. Bolland. (Quaritch for the Selden Society. 52s. 6d. 
net to non-members.) 

Mr. Bolland, following in the steps of the late F. W. Mait- 
Jand, has made many a modern reader understand why 
Serjeant Maynard, according to Roger North, * had such a 
relish of the old year books that he carried one in his coach 
to divert him in travel] and said he chose jt before any comedy.” 
These mediaeval law reports, admirably printed with the 
English translation facing the Norman-french and skilfully 
edited, are indeed profoundly interesting, whether to the 
historian or the lawyer or the student of human nature. One 
never knows what they will contain, besides the legal techni- 
calities which they were designed to preserve. Mr. Bolland, 
with all his patient labour in Crabbed manuscripts, has a keen 
eye for the humorous, and never fails to emphasize any 
passage which may illustrate the daily life of the mediaeval 
litigant. In his new volume he gives the year books for the 
seventh year of Edward II., the unhappy year which epded 
with Bafnockburn. Counsel argue and the judges interject 
criticisms very much as they do now, Six centuries have 
passed without materially changing the tone and te per 
of the English courts. There is 4 Taser case in which one 
Thomas had bound himself to pay ohe Robert an annuity 
of ten pounds until the said Robert “ should be provided with 
4 sufficient benefice which he was willing to accept.” Robert 
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got married and thus made himself ineligible for any benefice, 
but he claimed, nevertheless, that, as he had the option of 
refusing any bencfice offered him by Thomas, he could go on 
drawing the annuity for the rest of his life. What happened 
to the unwary Thomas is not known. Mr. Bolland’s intro- 
ductions are always illuminating. Here he discusses the 
many duties of the harassed mediaeval sheriff, the busiest 
and most unpopular man in his county. Mr. Bolland tells us 
also about mediaeval surnames, showing incidentally that 
married women often kept their own surnames and even 
transmitted them to their sons. Thus Elena Barker of Whitby 
in her will of 1402 described herself as the wife of John Hus- 
band but as the mother of John Barker. 


PESTS OF THE GARDEN AND ORCHARD, FARM AND 
FOREST. By Ray Palmer and W. Percival Westell. 
(Drane. 25s. net.) : 

The authors justly describe this as a practical guide. It is 
carefully written and very well illustrated. The first and 
longest section is devoted to insects, the next to birds and 
other animals. Then come chapters on fungoid diseases 
and obnoxious weeds, followed by an account of insecticides 
and fungicides, spraying tables, a glossary and indices. The 
authors describe each pest and then suggest the antidote. 

We are glad to find that they distinguish clearly between the 

few birds, like the sparrow, that probably do more harm than 

good, and the many birds which are the farmer's friends. But 
in view of the enormous damage done by insects even the 
sparrow deserves to be accorded the benefit of the doubt. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCITITECTURE. 
By S. Gardner. (Cambridge University Press. 16s.) 

Mr. S. Gardner has produced an attractive architectural 
guide consisting—as it should—mostly of photographs both 
of details, typical or exceptional, and also of representative 
buildings in mass. For this latter purpose especially it 
would have been well had more attention been paid to secular 
building, as there are certainly those who are constitutionally 
unable to enjoy ecclesiastical work with the same zest as 
domestic examples of the same quality. None the less, the 
book is one to engage the interest of all who are in any way 
architecturally-minded. 


GAS. (B.C.G.A., 30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1.) 

All who anyway help towards smoke abatement are on 
the side of the angels, and we therefore salute the informing 
book issued by the British Commercial Gas Association as a 
piece of beneficent propaganda. The gas business has, of 
course, grown prodigiously since 1807, when the German, 
Winsor, was permitted to fix two or three demonstration 
lamps in Pall Mall, or since Murdock discovered the first 
‘burner’ by trying to stop a gas escape with his wife's 
thimble that happened to have a hole in it. But we hope 
there may be as great an expansion still ahead of us unless 
electricity can promise, or rather achieve, still greater things. 
The incandescent lamp no doubt gives out 60 candle-power 
per foot consumed as claimed, but we cannot agree that its 
light is cither pleasant or * restful.” Not until someone has 
evolved a gas lamp emitting the soft yellow radiance that one 
associates with oil, and a gas fire that looks at home and 
unashamed elsewhere than in a dentist’s waiting-room, will 
we willingly inhabit an * All Gas House.” The “* All Gas 
Kitchen” is quite another story, and, if the cost of boiler- 
heating could be reduced, would soon be found in every 
civilized urban house. 


JHE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND THE POOR LAW. 
By Sir William Chance, Bt., M.A. (King and Son. 
Is. net.) 

If ever the Labour Party possesses a majority in the 
House of Commons and forms a Ministry it will find itself | 
confronted with the problems described in this pamphlet. | 
It will soon learn that a Poor Law of some kind must continue 
to be, and that the old State relief principles so Clearly laid 
down in the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1832 
will have to be adhered to for its own security. It seems well, 
therefore, to keep these principles constantly before the public 
eye. They are very well kept there by Sir William Chance. 
Those who realize the great importance of the matter should 
read this pamphlet. It will amply repay the trouble. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. By J. H. Crabtree. (Lock- 
wood. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Crabtree goes as fully into the growth of cotton and the 
processes of spinning and weaving as a manual of little more 
than a hundred pages would allow. His book will interest 
all who study economics ; the cotton trade epitomizes the 
growth of industrialism and the economic changes of the past 
century. It was only in 1774 that the obsolete law against 
the wearing of English printed cotton fabrics was repealed: 
since then the cotton mills of Lancashire have become one of 
the chief influences on our fiscal policy and our foreign relations. 


HISTORY. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 





The January number of the admirable quarterly which is 
the organ of the Historical Association contains an eloquent 
tribute to Lord Bryce and to his last book, Modern Democracies, 





~ ries, 
by Professor Pollard. Mr. B. D. Reed shows how Philately 
or stamp-collecting, illustrates political changes and how f 
may be made to assist the work of the teacher of history, We 
may note, too, a pas by Mr. G. N. Clark, in the valuable 
series of “ Historical Revisions,” on the Navigation Act of 
1651. Mr. Clark shows that, contrary to the accepted belief 
the famous Act was not the main cause of the war betwee, 
the Commonwealth and Holland and that it did not Tuin tho 
Dutch shipping trade nor greatly benefit our own. : 


FROM CROW-SCARING TO WESTMINSTER. By Geo 
Edwards, M.P., O.B.E. a 
Mr. Edwards is well known as the moving spirit of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union—a man who has probably doy 
more than anyone else to raise the status of the farm-laboure 
and improve his jot. This is a very readable and simple 
autobiography, and, incidentally, a detailed history of the 
union since its foundation by the author sixteen years ago 
Since Mr. Edwards wrote his book he has lost his seat fy, 
South Norfolk. 


MAZES AND LABYRINTHS. By W. H. Matthews. (Long. 
mans and Co. 18s. net.) 

Riddles were no doubt asked before there was any Sphinx 
to enliven the game, and the Cretan Labyrinth of the Minotayr 
which Sir Arthur Evans’s recent excavations seem to haye 
actually revealed may be quite an advanced example of the 
puzzle-in-stone for all its reputed age of forty centuries, 
Compared with this and the Egyptian achievements of like 
date, of which Mr. Matthews gives an interesting account, 
our English turf labyrinths or ** Troy Towns’ cannot pro. 
perly be called “old” at all, though their origin is already 
obscure. The author pursues the labyrinth very thoroughly 
through all its manifestations, whether in relief on coins or 
tokens or inlaid in church pavements, though very properly 
devoting most of his space to the maze, an engaging garden 
pleasantry now somewhat fallen out of fashion. No doubt 
the cost of clipping the hedges has been the chief cause of the 
decline, but as £775 was taken at the turnstile of the Hampton 
Court maze in a single year, the topiary puzzle should still 
have a future in public parks, if not in private gardens. Cer. 
tainly anyone who may contemplate constructing a labyrinth 
or maze of any kind or who desires to know anything about 
either will delight in Mr. Matthews’s well-illustrated book, 
where he will incidentally wander into many entertaining 
bypaths of mythology, legend and history. 

LINE. By Edmund J. Sullivan. (Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

In the pursuit of his subject, “* the trace of a point having 
length but not breadth,” the author has made a_ beguiling 
book that will probably find a large public amongst art 
students and pen-and-ink illustrators. Mr. Sullivan, himself 





| an accomplished illustrator, embellishes his text to great effect 


and concludes with some abstract reflections on ‘ beauty” 
and “art” that are at any rate provocative. If he is dog. 
matic he has a hospitable mind, for having announced that 
**a square peg in a round hole is the antithesis of beauty,” 
he passes on to an appreciation of Watteau’s brocaded 
shepherdesses. 
OUR BIRDS, THEIR HAUNTS AND NESTS. Photographs 
by Charles Reid. (Foulis. First and Second Series.) 
These are dear little books, just right for small hands to 
hold. Most of the photographs are beyond praise. They 
have caught the ancient-wise look of nestlings as well as their 
delicious downiness, roundness and helplessness. Particularly 
engaging are the young blue-tits and cole-tits and the sternly- 
fluffy baby kestrels. But the corncrake looks too clumsy in 
body and too naked of head, and there is something exceed- 
ingly wrong with the two examples of swallows’ nests. The 
first is more like a blackbird’s nest than anything else, and it 
is not very much like that. The second might possibly be 
a swift’s nest after it has been leased by starlings and house 
sparrows. The birds somewhat indccisively labelled ** Crows 
--Rooks” are not convineing, being too heavily beaked, and 
the beaks too much curved. ‘They are more like carrion crows. 
There is also something wrong with the nest in the picture of 
young chaffinches, though the mother chaflinch on her nest 8 
in every way excellent. One hopes that Messrs. Foulis will 
soon publish a third and fourth series of these charming books, 
for though this review may seem to have emphasized the few 
errors, it has nothing but praise for the books as a whole. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HANDWRITING. By William 
Leslie French. (Putnam. 17s. 6d.) * 

Mr. French is very thorough. Everybody’s handwriting 
seems to be here, with some comment upon it by the author. 
“ Each chapter contains some of the underlying principles of 
handwriting psychology as applied to some phase of human 
endeavour, commercial advancement, or protection and such 
information as is relative to characteristic traits, aptitudes and 
talents which are revealed.”” That is Mr. French’s plan fot 
this book, and a very excellent plan it is. That he should 
write in the manner of the above quotation is, of course, 
his misfortune, but those readers who are convinced of the 
significance of handwriting will do well to overlook Mr 
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French's unfortunate manner and to study. his book, That 
high loops in one’s h's show one to possess & vivid imagination, 
that a's and o’s open at the top indicate a good raconteur, 
that a large capital D shows a love of approbation, that a 
long capital Y is a mark of great egotism and conceit, these 
are curious facts that leave the world more wonderful than 
ever. If we shrink from a very close examination of the 
author's psychology of handwriting, it is simply because 
our own handwriting, long abused, would probably prove that 
our “characteristic traits, aptitudes and talents” are not 
what they ought to be, so we keep the formidable Mr. French 
at a distance. 
FINANCE. Vols. I. 
5s. and 4s. net.) 
These two volumes are the fourth and fifth respectively in 
the series of * Bell's Handbooks of Commerce and Finance.” 
The first deals with banking, stockbroking, currency and 
exchange ; the second explains the use of logarithins and the 
slide rule for the calculation of compound interest, and de- 
seribes the principles of annuities and life insurance. The 
series is intended for students in the widest sense of the word— 
not only those who aim at passing an examination, but “* all 
who are seeking to understand the fundamental principles 
of highly technical subjects.” Mr. Palmer has a useful gift 
for lucid exposition, and illustrates his text with a large 
number of examples, most of which are taken from actual 
transactions. Anyone who takes the trouble to master his 
first volume will be able to read the money article in the 
daily papers with intelligence, and may even have some 
glimmering of the reasons why foreign exchanges fluctuate. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARMY HISs- 
TORICAL RESEARCH. No. 5. (Royal United Service 
Institution. 6s. net.) 

The chief article in this number is a contemporary account 
of the siege of Boulogne in 1544, which Colonel J. H. Lesiie 
has edited from a manuscript in the British Museum. ‘ The 
writer was in all probability a member of the expedition.” 
It is a plain, soldierly narrative of the siege, which Henry VIII. 
A very interesting reproduction of a 
contemporary painting of the siege is appended, from an 
eighteenth century engraving of an_ original which was 
destroyed in the great fire at Cowdray in 1793. It shows all 
the details of camp life with fascinating minuteness. We may 
also note Viscount Dillon’s curious extracts from reports 
furnished by the Venetian Ambassadors to their Government 
in the sixteenth century on the characteristics of the English 
troops. “ They have a very high reputation in arms . . . 
but I have it on the best information that when the war is 
raging most furiously, they will seek for good eating, and 
all their other comforts, without thinking of what harm might 
befal them.’ And again: “ They insisted on being paid 
monthly, and did not choose to suffer any hardship; but 
when they had their comforts, they would do battle daily, 
with a@ courage, vigour and valour that defied exaggeration.” 


THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854. By 
Charles C.'Tansill. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. $1.00.) 
Now that the Dominion is about to negotiate for reciprocity 
with the United States, resuming the efforts which the 
Canadian electors condemned in 1911, this elaborate account 
of the events leading up to the treaty of 1854 is opportune. 
Canada, almost ruined by the repeal of the British Corn Laws 
and the abolition of the preference on Canadian grain, sought 
for eight years to arrange reciprocity with her neighbour, 
and at Jast achieved a partial success, under the guidance of 
Lord Elgin. The racy account of his genial diplomacy at 
Washington, published by his secretary, Laurence Oliphant, 
has led American writers to assert that Elgin ‘ floated the 
treaty through on champagne.” But Professor Tansilil, who 
has had access to the papers of Marcy, President Buchanan’s 
Secretary of State, shows that the passage of the treaty was 
actually facilitated by the judicious expenditure of American 
follars in Canada. Marcy’s agent bought Canadian politicians 
and journalists in order to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the treaty, and his detailed accounts, giving the names 
and the sums paid, are printed for the first time in this essay. 
Professor Tansill’s concluding remarks suggest that the 
abrogation of the treaty in 1866 was solely due to the rise 
of a Protectionist sentiment in Canada. The Protectionists 
in the United States were, however, equally to blame, and 
the annoyance caused in the North by the avowed sympathy 
of many Englishmen for the South counted for a good deal, 
It may be added that when the Canadian provinces lost 
reciprocity they felt that union was necessary, and thus the 
Dominion came into being. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

We must record the appearance of that elephantine and 
Wholly indispensable work, The Post Office London Directory 
with Country Suburbs for 1923 (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 
55s. net), in its 124th issue. The Directory, which now 
contains over 8,900 pages, with a large and good map, 
18 a wonderful production: we have tested it repeatedly 
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without finding it in fault. The seating plans of the theatres 
form a useful new feature. Among the trades recorded for 
the first time we notice ‘“ cocktail shakers manufacturers ” 
and “* motor-hearse builders ”"—two trades between which 
Mr. Scrymgeour would doubtless trace 2 connexion.—— 
Willing’s Press Guide for 1923 (James Willing, Ltd., 2s. 6d. 
net) is another book that is in constant use in many offices, 
and the fiftieth issue, which has evidently been revised with 
care, deserves a friendly word of recognition.—— A List of 
English Clubs for 1923, edited by E. C. Austea-Leigh (Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, 7s. 6d. net), is the twenty-first issue of a 
familiar and useful little book. We observe that the editor 
has at last recognized the Bolsheviks, in so far that he has 
struck off his list the English, or so-called English, clubs in 
Russia, which were long since destroyed by Trotsky. We find 
no mention of Irak, with the thriving clubs at Baghdad, 
Basra and elsewhere, but the list of 3,950 clubs is, on the whole, 
comprehensive and accurate. We may also notice The 
Catholic Directory for 1923 (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
2s. 6d. net), as usual admirably printed and edited, and in 
every respect a trustworthy book of reference for the Roman 
Catholic community in Great Britain. 
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BANKERS ON THE 

[To the Editor of the 

Sirn,—So much importance attaches nowadays to the 

speeches of our banking chairmen concerning the general 

outlook that I make no apology for devoting my Ictter 
this week to a consideration of some of them. 

Up to the time of writing, two addresses, delivered 
this week, stand out with special prominence, having 
aroused the keenest interest in business and financial 
circles. On Tuesday, Mr. F. Craufurd Goodenough, 
the Chairman of Barclays Bank, dealt with certain aspects 
of the trade position, while on the following day Mr. 
Reginald MeKenna, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
now Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, delivered a remarkable address in which the same 
matter was dealt with from a somewhat different stand- 
point. For the sake of clarity and also to bring out 
the valuable points of each of these addresses, 1 will, 
first of all, refer to a point on which both of these bankers 
were agreed and spoke really in the same sense. 

Both Mr. Reginald McKenna and Mr. Goodenough, 
and, indeed, some other bankers who have spoken, testify 
alike to the recent signs of a moderate recovery in trade 
activity. Concrete instances are furnished such as the 
greater output of coal and the = signs in the 
shipping hadhastey of a better tendency, while Mr. 
Goodenough, in particular, was disposed to emphasize 
the fact that the way for a trade revival had been paved 
by the lower costs of production. Both these bankers 
are also agreed in qualifying their encouraging observa- 
tions concerning the trade outlook by a clear recognition 
of the impossibility of any really important trade revival 
until the political outlook in Europe is clearer. Both 
are equally concerned with the possibility of even 
the present slight revival being completely checked, 
should the present Reparation crisis, and especially 
the developments in the Ruhr district, be of a prolonged 
character, endangering not only the prospects of financial 
recuperation but threatening afresh the peace of Europe. 

In diagnosing the trade depression, however, Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Goodenough made certain individual 
suggestions of a quite different but of a highly important 
character. Dealing with these speeches in the order of 
their delivery I will mention a point in the address of the 
Chairman of Barclays Bank which merits attention— 
namely, the practical reference to our external debt 
and the method of grappling with it. Mr. Goodenough 
wasted no time in discussing the equity of our debt 
to America, but simply accepted the fact and our obliga- 
tion to fulfil the contract. On the other hand, inas- 
much as international debts in large sums can only be 
discharged by an exchange of goods and services, he 
asked how Europe was to be expected to cancel its 
indebtedness to America if that country, through the 
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Fordney Tariff, was apparently bent on actually pre- 
venting such settlement in the shape of goods and services. 
As regards this country, at all events, Mr. Goodenough 
regarded the matter as one constituting an impressive 
and direct call for the financial and commercial develop- 
ment of the Empire as a whole. He made a powerful 
plea for this country showing no stint in pouring out 
financial resources for the development of our Over-Sea 
Dominions, while he suggested that it was up to those 
Dominions to provide outlets for our own surplus popu- 
lation, maintaining that this increase in a gear was 
essential to the well-being of the Over-Sea Dominions 
themselves. There is, undoubtedly, much to be said 
for this practical and patriotic view of our responsibilities 
at the present juncture. Not only did the war effectually 
demonstrate the loyalty of our kinsfolk overseas, but it 
revealed in startling fashion the extent to which the 
United Kingdom was dependent in its hour of need 
upon foreign countries for the very means of subsistence. 
Moreover, by developing our Empire resources, we tend 
at least to lessen the extent of our future indebtedness 
to foreign countries for the purchase of foodstuffs and 
so on, and indirectly the effect would also be to in- 
crease our favourable balance of trade as a whole. 

Mr. McKenna is greatly to be commended for the 
courage with which he dealt with quite another aspect 
of our Trade Depression. While fully admitting the 
vital part played by the disorganization of European 
markets, he maintained that another force altogether, 
and one within our control, had aggravated the dullness 
of our home trade—namely, a policy of deflation. With 
a lucidity of which he is a supreme master, Mr. McKenna 
then dealt with what is really a highly technical subject, 
and I can scarcely hope within the compass of a few sen- 
tences to set forth an argument which, to be fully 
appreciated, requires a study of the actual text of Mr. 
McKenna’s remarks. Briefly stated, however, the Chair- 
man of the London Joint City and Midland Bank considers 
that our domestic trade has been hampered by a reduction 
in what may be termed “ purchasing power,” that re- 
duction being roughly expressed in the decline which 
has taken place during the last year in the total of 
banking deposits. 

I think that, to some extent, there can be no question 
that this reduction in banking deposits has been caused 
by the process of repayments to the banks by customers 
of outstanding loans, and inasmuch as some of these 
loans were of a character which had occasioned some 
anxiety their repayment must be regarded as reflecting 
an improvement in the situation. There has, however, 
also been another process at work, and it is that to which 
Mr. McKenna more especially referred—namely, the 
gradual conversion of the Government’s outstanding 
‘Treasury Bills into longer-dated bonds. At first sight 
it might be wondered how a change from bills into bonds 
should affect the total of banking deposits er in any way 
trench upon “purchasing power.” The explanation, 
however, is simple. When the Government first began 
to reduce its Treasury Bills by selling Five-year Bonds 
in their place, many hundred millions in these bills were 
held by the general public, and in so far as the investor 
simply surrendered them for bonds, the situation com- 
plained of by Mr. McKenna did not arise. For the most 
part, those bills surrendered by the public and not replaced 
by bonds were quietly absorbed by the banks, so that 
the holdings of the banks increased greatly, while the 
holdings of the public were reduced to the vanishing point. 

With the desire, however, of still further reducing 
its very short-term engagements in Treasury Bills, the 
Government went further and continued to issue bonds 
on terms designed to attract the investor, who was no 
longer in the position of holding Treasury Bills, but had 
to draw upon his banking deposits to pay for the bonds. 
Therefore, it will be seen that these transactions resulted 
in a reduction in banking deposits on the one hand, 
while, on the other hand, the Treasury Bills paid off 
with the proceeds of the bond sales were for the most part 
held by the banks. It is true that by the reduction in 
deposits the liability of the banks was also reduced, and 
even the proportion of Cash to Liabilities was slightly 
inereased through the repayment of Treasury Bills held 
by the banks. Nevertheless, it is also true that the 





aa, 
reduction in purchasing power, as measured by the deel 
in deposits, has some connexion with the senneae 
available for trade stimulation, whether through ue 
“meagan of goods by the consumer, freer investments 
y the public in new industrial ventures, or throug} 
the ban s having larger resources for financing trad 
enterprises. Moreover, Mr. McKenna also maintains that 
this policy of deflation, arising out of debt conversion 
has occurred during a period when, by reason of the 
severity of trade depression, stimulation rather than 
any kind of restrictive measures was required. 

His point is, of course, an enormously important one 
and I shall be surprised if the arguments he employed 
may not tend at least to cause the country to shape q 
middle course between that of pursuing too zealously 
a policy of deflation and on the other hand resorting ty 
the artificial stimulus of fresh inflation. For Vr 
McKenna’s plea is certainly not for fresh inflation byt 
rather for a process of stabilization. I do not propose 
at this juncture, at all events, to take up your space by 
explaining certain directions where I should be disposed 
to challenge some of Mr. McKenna’s contentions, byt 
I would like to make one comment and it is this, | 
doubt whether a deliberate process of stabilizing cop. 
ditions, whether of prices or credit conditions, on which 
they are largely based, can ever be anything more than 
an ideal. I am inclined rather to think that the great 
value of Mr. McKenna’s speech is to be found in the 
salutary check which it imparts to any excessive zeal 
of the deflationist. On the other hand, the tendencies of 
inflation are so constantly with us that in practice it will, 
I believe, be a ease of action and reaction; in other 
words, we must inevitably have occasional spells of 
both processes, leaving it to experience to reveal 
when excesses are being committed in either direction. 

There is one point which your readers will probably 
have noted is common to both of these eminent bankers 
who have delivered their addresses this week—namely, 
that neither is concerned with petty views of mere 
banking and money-market routine, but both have 
made a very broad survey of the trade of the country, 
on which all our prosperity must in the long run 
depend. I believe that it is because of this breadth of 
vision and the conviction that our bankers have a high 
ideal of all that is involved in their trustceship of the 
nation’s liquid resources that the banks of to-day are not 
only trusted but are distinctly popular.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 


The City, January 24th. Artuur W. Kuippy. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Once again I have to report the wonderful resisting 
power of the Stock Markets to adverse influences. On 
Monday, following a sharp break in the Continental 
exchanges, the Stock Markets certainly wavered for a 
time and prices, especially of those securities dealt in on 
French account, gave way. The reaction, however, 
proved to be short-lived, and gilt-edged securities especi- 
ally became y ae firm again on the following day, while 
in the Speculative Markets a feature was the renewed 
activity and strength of Rubber shares, the public showing 
a decided disposition—wisely or not I should not care to 
say—to take a hand in the gamble. 

* * * * 

It must not be supposed, however, that the City does 
not regard the Ruhr crisis with the utmost gravity. 
On Monday the france fell at one time to about 73 to 
the £, which is quite the worst quotation ever touched 
by French currency. On the same day the mark fell 
to about 120,000 to the £, but when currency has 
reached such depths it can only be regarded as a mere 
gambling counter, and, as a matter of fact, the City was 
far more impressed and concerned with the depreciation 
in the frane than with the further slump in the mark. 
For, quite apart from the apprehensions lest the Ruhr 
crisis should lead to a renewal of strife and bloodshed, the 
City is concerned lest the course taken by France may 


worsen the financial and economic position of that country. 
* * 


A good deal has been said and written during the past 
week concerning negotiations for funding our debt to 
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Ee, 
America. The wise reticence which has certainly been 
exerted since our representatives left W ashington by t he 
american Press is, however, very much to be commended. 
On Saturday the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Governor of the Bank of England will have returned and 
the Prime Minister will then have the opportunity of 
Jearning at first hand their views with regard to the whole 
matter. Those gentlemen may certainly be trusted to 
Jace first and foremost the highest interests and the good 
credit of the United Kingdom in this matter, and I have 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Bonar Law, who has always 
peen ready to act upon the most competent advice, will 
shape his policy according to the recommendations made 
to him by those whom he elected to represent us at the 
recent meeting at Washington. If there is to be further 
delay it is quite clear that three unwelcome facts will have 
to be faced. One is the deferment of a settlement for a 
considerable pericd owing to the adjournment of Congress, 
another is the enormous remittance involved by simply 
meeting interest in the meantime on a 5 per cent. basis, 
and the other is that so long as the matter is hung up so 
long will there be unsettlement of a character disturbing 
to confidence and therefore detrimental to trade activity. 
* * * * 

The City highly approves of the decision of the Directors 
of the London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank to 
propose to the shareholders that the title of the bank 
should be shortened to Westminster Bank, Limited. 
Undoubtedly the fusions of recent years have led to some 
very cumbersome titles of our leading banks to which, of 
course, Lloyds and Barclays constitute important excep- 
tions. In the case of the Lendon County Westminster 
and Parr’s the title was particularly unwieldy, and while 
one is sorry to lose track of the old associations connected 
with the “* London and County ” and with “ Parr’s,” the 
shorter title is to be commended, while the choice of the 
retention of *“* Westminster ” is justified by the fact that 
the old London and Westminster Bank was the oldest 
established of all the great joint stock banking institutions. 


A. W. K. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD. 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.WI 
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| Established in 1833, 


THE 

NATIONAL PROVINGIAL 
| AND 

| 

UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 
| LIMITED. 
| Subscribed Capital - = £43,447,080 

| Paid-up Capital - - £9,309,416 

| Reserve Fund - - - £9,000,009 

| Head Office: 

| 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING, 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 


COUTTS & CO., 


Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 





AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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ANTHRACITE 
FUEL 


(Perforated and Solid) 


The best Anthracite fuel on the 
market for open grates and closed | 

stoves. | 
Made from the best selected Welsh | 
Anthracite, low in ash, and of | 


| 
| 
} 
} 


uniform quality. 





PRICE :— } 
PERFORATED .- - 59/- per ton 


ms / 
32/ - 


Delivered in Londen Area. 
* FREE TRIAL SAMPLES.” 


In order that consumers may prove the extraordinary value 
of this new fuel in their own homes, a sampl larter cwt. | 
sack of either kind will be delivered, carriage » to 
address in London or the suburbs for the actual cest of 
delivery—viz., 2s. 6d.—which may be sent with order or paid 
to carman on delivery. The contents of these sample bags 
are sufficient to give the material a fair trial. 


PATENT FUEL MARKETING CO., Ltd., 
16/17, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


REGENT 1859 and REGENT 4885. 
“ SHINALITE, PICCY, LONDON.” 










Telephones: 
Telegraphic Address: 
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[COMPANY MEETING.] 


BARCLAYS BANK. 


OUTLOOK FOR TRADE, 


INFLUENCE OF FORDNEY TARIFF ACT. 











POSITION OF AGRICULTURE. 





The Annual General Meeting of Barclays Bank, Ltd., was held 
on Tuesday, January 23rd, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C. Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (Chairman) presided. 

Tue Secretary (Mr. W.N. Seeley) read the notice convening the 
Meeting and the Auditors’ Report. 

After referring with great regret to the retirement from the 
Board, on the ground of ill-health, of Mr. Seymour Pleydell 
Bouverie, and alluding sympathetically to the death of Mr. Wm. 
John Stokoe, an Assistant General adhe of the Bank, the 
CHAIRMAN made a running commentary on the salient items in the 
Balance-sheet, explaining in detail the factors leading to a general 
contraction of Banking Deposits, which had been continuous 
throughout the year—a contraction experienced by all the banks. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, he said the contraction 
of deposits and lower rates of interest had resulted in lower profits 
than those of a yearago. It had not been found possible to make any 
very great reduction in the expenses, which remained ‘at a high level 
in proportion to gross seg Full provision had been made for 
all bad and doubtful debts, and out of the net profits, amounting to 
£2,408,982, which included the amount brought forward, the 
further sum of £50,000 was appropriated for the benefit of the Staff 
Widows’ Fund. With the amount now set aside the Bank would 
have devoted £250,000 in all to this particular object. Other 
appropriations were set out in the Report, and they proposed to 
carry forward £500,265, a little less than the amount brought 
forward from last year. 

The OCutlook. 

As regards the outlook, there was now a gencral feeling that we 
had reached the end of what had been undoubtedly a very bad 
time, and that we were entering upon a period of slow but, as we 
might hope, steady improvement. There was greater confidence, in 
consequence of which fresh orders were being placed. As financial 
conditions in other countries improved this broadening of markets 
should continue. For exemple, the improvement in conditions in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria would undoubtedly in due course 
have this result. There had also been a favourable effect produced 
by the reduction in Income Tax during the year, which had helped 
to revive industry. A further reduction in taxation would help still 
more towards recovery. The Revenue returns of the first nine 
months of the current financial year were encouraging, and there 
was every expectation that the tinal figures would be at least as 
satisfactory as was anticipated in the Budget Estimates. 


Fordney Tariff and American Debt. 

The failure to bring about a settlement of the Reparations 

roblem still left the greater part of the Continent of Europe in 
financial and political chaos. Apart from Repsrations, perhaps the 
most important feature in the outlook for our trade was the Fordney 
Tariff Act lately passed by the American Legislature, which came 
into operation on September 21st last. This Act imposed upon 
foreign manufactured goods entering America such duties as seemed 
bound to have a far-reaching effect upon the trade of this country, 
and might even lead to the diversion of our trade into new channels. 
It would also serve to raise prices in America and to hamper 
American trade. The duties amounted in several cases to as much 
as 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Act, if it remained in force, would make it more difficult, 
even than would otherwise be the case, for this country to discharge 
its debt to America, even though there should ultimately be some 
reduction in the rate of interest and extension of the period for 
repayment as a result of the visit to America of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which had just taken place. We already have to 
provide payment for our imports from America, and our debt to her 
is, thorofore, a great burden, more especially as it consisted entirely 
of unproductive debt, incurred solely for the purpose of the War. 
Yet, as the Chancellor had definitely stated—and in this he would 
have the universal approval of the people of this country—we shall 
discharge the debt in full, even though it was incurred in a common 
cause and whatever might be the cost to ourselves. 


Empire Development. 


The effect of the Fordney Tariff, however, must be to compel 
us to seek new sources of supply of foodstuffs and raw materials 
and to develop markets in other parts of the world, for our trade, 
especially in India, with its great population, and in the East, and 
in the Dominions and Colonies of the British Empire, who in their 
turn could send to America their raw materials and other mer- 
chandise which America could not produce for herself. In this way 
we should still use the products of our industry to discharge our 
obligations to America, even although America would no longer 
accept our manufactures direct upon reasonable terms, owing to 
the operation of the Fordney Act. Moreover, in this way we 
should reap the fruit of the policy of Empire development, upen 
which so much of British resource and enterprise had been spent 


in the past. It was a reassuring poongens in the face of what could 
not otherwise fail to be a paralysing blow. It was a# prospect 





iS 
worthy of our energies and our ambitions, and of the great tradit; 
of our race. It was a policy of consolidation, but cou led 
expansion and progress. In the development of this oon 
we should lighten and relieve the losses that we had suffered Pouey 
war and in its aftermath. It would afford great opportunitin.” 
employment and advancement, both for men and for Women ct 
were ready to take advantage of them. It would afford our vho 
an outlet to satisfy the natural desire for progress and for frole 
ment, which was perhaps one of the fundamental causes paces 
of the unrest of the present time. an 


The Probability of Higher Price Levels, 


The prospect for trade improvement in the immediate 4, 
depends not only upon our ability to grant financial ccnlehener 
other countries, but it turned also largely upon price leye : 
exchange, and the approximation which had taken place tow i 
a common level of prices in this country and in America, and th 
approach towards parity of the Sterling-Dollar Exchange wy 7 
therefore, features of great importance. After amplifying _ 
points, he observed it was not possible to forecast with absolut, 
certainty the future of price levels. It was, however, withoy: 
question that there never had been a war in which, as in the as 
war, so much of the accumulated production of human energy ha 
been destroyed and so great a burden of unproductive debt hy 
been left to fall upon the shoulders of future generations. Furthe: 
than this, there had never been any great war which had not left 
— higher and the purchasing power of money lower than befo,; 

cause of the unproductive debt that had been left upon th. 
shoulders of the people whilst fresh debt was created to carry of 
future trade. There seemed to be no reason to ant icipate any other 
course of events to-day. So far as prices in this country jn ¢j 
immediate future were concerned, we could not be sure that ths 
downward movement which had accompanied a period of deflatic; 
would not before long come to an end, if it had not done so already. 
In that case there might be an upward turn—at all events of whol. 
sale prices—and a renewal of activity and expansion. It would ba 
of great benefit to the community that there should be a rise jy 
wholesale prices, but on the other hand, every effort should ly 
made through personal economy and through better organisation 
keep down retail prices, so as, if possible, to reduce them to even q 
lower level than that of to-day. Finally, Mr. Goodenough alludé 
to the Agricultural situation, passing in review the various factor 
affecting the industry, observing that there was a desire amongs 
Bankers and Bank Managers to acquire the most intimate knoy 
ledge of the prevailing conditions and to meet the demands of eac! 
individual case on its merits as it presented itself. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 


ls and 





Sir Herbert Hambling’s Views. 

Sir Hersert HamBirna (Deputy-Chairman), in seconding, sail 
all shareholders would agree that the Chairrman had made a ver 
careful and statesmanlike review of the whole position. He ha 
demonstrated to them that the Bank was still in a very sound and 
liguid position, and he had had to admit that the profits had been 
lower because the expenses and cost of administration were very 
difficult to keep down. Salaries were a huge figure, but the staf 
deserved it, and the figure would constantly increase as the Bank 
progressed. The Chairman had not iouched on politics becau: 
Bankers as a rule endeavoured to evade them, but, unfortunately, 
politics interfered with business. There was no question that th 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs at the present time on the Cor 
tinent was doing a great deal to stop business from getting on right 
lines. Until they had real peace, better business conditions woull 
not come ebout. The Chairman was not quite convinced that they 
were going to have a good year. It wes a very difficult probler 
and the state of affairs at the present time was causing great anxiety 
Britain had made, as they knew, certain proposals that wer 
rejected ; the French thought differently. They must admit this, 
that there was another side to the picture ; it was possible that 
Britain might be wrong and that the French might be right. 
(Applause.) The future might show, but he wanted to say that 
the action that Britain took was done in the firm and earnest belief 
that by that method she would be able to get from Germany 4 
very much larger sum, principally for the benefit of France, than 
they could get by adopiing their present attitude. If the method 
adopted by France madine’ in their getting a great deal more out 
of Germany then that suggested by Britain, they would as a nation 
say “ Bravo, France ; we are delighted that you have got more. 
Personally, however, he doubted whether the method adopted by 
France wes a good one. 

Agricultural Position. 

Dealing with Agriculture, it was, he said, a very burning question 
and he could not help thinking that unless the Government did 
something there was a very bad future for farmers and the egr 
cultural interests in the country. He knew something about it; 
Barclays Bank knew more about it, and they did all they could to 
assist the industry. Some relief in rating and some concession 48 
regarded freight would do something, but not enough. The farmer 
to-day was not able io produce at a protit the corn that he grew. 
The wages of the East Anglien farm labourers were now 25s. 4 
week, and even that was more than the farmer could afford to pay: 
He could not help thinking that the big fail that hed taken place 
in the wholesale article had net been properly reflected in the retail 
article. (Hear, hear.) There was too wide a discrepancy between 
the wholesale and the retail prices, and that should be adjusted. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. The retiring directors 
were re-elected and the auditors reappoinied. . 

The proceedings terminated with the passing of a cordial vote a 
thanks to the Chairman, directors and stat! — 
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(COMPANY MEETING] 


—_ 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LTD. 





BURDEN OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
DEFLATION—ITS RESTRICTIVE INFLUENCE. 


TRADE DEPRESSION. 





Mr. REGINALD McKENNA’S ADDRESS. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 4, on January 24th, 1923. 

The CHAIRMAN (The Right Hon. R. McKenna), who presided, 
gaid :— 

In presenting the Balance Sheet and Report of the Directors 
for the past year I shall in accordance with the usual practice 
give you the figures necessary to enable you to form an opinion 
upon the work of the Bank, which covers a field wide enough to 
give @ faithful reflection of the country’s condition as a whole. 
Although there is evidence of recovery in general trade, the 
improvement as yet is only partial, and we are still confronted 
with a terrible problem in the large amount of unemployment. 
One of the causes of our trade depression is the political and 
economie state of Europe; another, but more obscure cause, is 
the restrictive influence of financial deflation. 


Vital Importance of Foreign Trade. 

Our commerce is distinguished from that of any other country 
by its large proportion of foreign trade, which, it is safe to say, 
before the War absorbed one-third of the labour of our people, 
whether in production, transport or clerical work. Although the 
proportion may be somewhat less to-day, this trade is still of vital 
importance to us. It is indeed a commonplace that under our 
existing organization we cannot keep our industries in full employ- 
ment unless we sell a very considerable part of our production in 
foreign markets. In the modern world this is true to some extent 
of every country, but with us foreign trade has such exceptional 
importance that anything which restricts it must deeply afiect our 
national prosperity. 

The Breakdown in Europe. 

If we begin by comparing our present foreign trade with that 
of the last pre-War year we find that the values of imports and 
exports for the twelve months ending September, 1922, the latest 
date for which we have the figures in detail, show a considerable 
increase over those of 1913. But if we are to have a true standard 
of comparison we must make proper allowance for the reduced 
value of money, and in the few figures I shall quote I have taken 
the values of 1922 on the basis of commodity prices current in 
1913. On this basis retained imports show a decline of 19 per cent. 
and exports of British production of 34 per cent. Let us now 
look a little more closely at the drop in our exports and examine 
where our foreign market has been curtailed. Dividing the coun- 
tries which take our goods into three main categories, in the first 
we have the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, our exports 
to which have declined 62 per cent. The second group includes 
all other foreign countries, which took 30 per cent. less of our 
products in 1922 than in 1913; and the third group consists of 
the British Empire overseas, to which our exports fell 29 per cent. 

In the existing state of Europe we may feel little surprise at the 
great decline of our trade with the Central and Eastern European 
countries; but the remarkable falling off in our exports to other 
foreign countries and to British possessions does not admit of so 
obvious an explanation. It is indeed sometimes urged that until 
Europe is restored we should look to a development of our Imperial 
trade in order to make good our losses in the European markets. 
But it appears that though our Imperial trade has suffered less 
than our foreign trade, it has still been gravely impaired, and so 
far from reducing our loss has itself contributed to it. A very 
brief study of the general course of foreign trade will show that 
whatever injures it in one part of the world has its reaction else- 
where, and that any confident hopes, based on the comparatively 
small proportion of our pre-War cxports to stricken Europe, are 
hot well founded. 





Development of Domestic Trade. 

The restoration of the European market is indeed of the greatest 
importance to us, but the condition of Europe is due to causes 
which inthe main are beyond our present control. When, however, 
we turn to our home trade we find ourselves masters in our own 
house. Here we are more fortunate in the fact that the funda. 
mental conditions are not unfavourable. The relations between 
capital and labour are on a far better footing than they were two 
or three years ago. Post-War illusions have been dispelled and 
there is a gencral disposition to face realities. The public have a 
wider recognition of the necessity for national economy, of the 
crushing effect of excessive taxation on industry, and of the need 
for greater production. In these circumstances it is not merely 
possible for us to get back to the pre-War level but we may perhaps 
look for a further development of our domestic trade so as to make 
up for part of the foreign decline. It is in this sphere that our 
best hope lies, and it is here that we may find a wise direction of 
financial policy of the greatest avail. 


Restrictive Influence of Deflation. 

In speaking of financial policy let me say at once that I am not 
referring to that expressed in the annual Budget. The policy I 
am discussing now has nothing to do with the imposition or 
remission of taxes. It deals with such questions as the issue and 
rate of Treasury Bills, the funding of floating debt, the issue of 
Treasury Bonds and other kindred matters. In recent years this 
policy has been frankly one of graduel deflation. 
authors have defended it upon whet they deem grounds of sound 
Treasury finance, and the opinions which have guided them deserve 
the greatest respect. If there were no other considerations to bear 
in mind, if under existing conditions the ends aimed at could in 
fact be achieved, if all we had to suffer from the medicine 
administered to us was a temporary inconvenience, we might 
perhaps accept the policy without complaint. But we cannot 
leave its influence upon trade and employment out of sight. We 
are all familiar with the phenomenon of great trade activity arising 
from a speculative boom and we have all been taught to under- 
stand its fleeting and illusory nature. We realize that great social 
evils spring from the soaring prices which accompany it ; we know 
that the inevitable reaction sweeps away the swollen profits as 
rapidly as they were made; we recognize the intimate connexion 
between speculative excitement and credit inflation ; and we justly 
condemn any financial policy which has an inflationary effect. 
But when we turn our attention to the influence of deflation upon 
trade and employment we have no familiar body of accepted 
opinion to guide us. People are apt indeed to start with a pre- 
conceived idea that defiation must be meritorious since it is the 
reverse of inflation, and that, even though it be injurious to trade, 
we may find consolation in its superior virtue. Deflation, however, 
as a financial policy has no more to recommend it than inflation, 
the truth being that what we need to ensure healthy and prosperous 
trade conditions is stability in the value of money. 


Its responsible 


An examination of the figures of the London Clearing Banks 
shows us that the fall in deposits of £135 millions during the past 
year has been due to the great reduction in bills, and in particular 
in Treasury Bills. Here we see a decline in deposits related to a 
reduction in the Treasury Bills held by the banks. The operation 
was in truth a measure of deflation effected in pursuance of a 
declared policy and resulting in a total reduced purchasing power 
of £200 millions. 


Effect on Trade and Employment. 

Now what is the effect of a decline in purchasing power upon 
trade and employment ? 

To answer this question we must bear in mind the relation 
between purchasing power and the price level of commodities. 
Price varies with three factors—amount. of purchasing power, 
amount of purchasable commodities, and the rate at which the 
purchasing power is exercised, which we may call velocity of 
expenditure. If purchasing i declines, then until there is a 
change in the amount of purchasable commodities or in the velocity 
of expenditure, prices will fall. But when prices begin to fall, 
manufacturers and traders who have bought raw materials and 
stock at the higher level are faced with a loss and are compelled 
to restrict their operations. Fewer orders are given, trade declines 
and unemployment grows. Thus the immediate effect of a reduced 
ourchasing power is diminished trade and increased unemployment. 
tt at this stage we made no further effort to deflate, trade would 
soon recover. With a diminished production, purchasable com- 
modities would be reduced in amount; at the lower prices the 
velocity of expenditure would tend to accelerate, and trade would 
become active again. But if, whenever there are signs of trade 
recovery, a fresh dose of deflation is administered, we may prolong 
the depression for an indefinite period. 


The Burden of the National Debt. 

With regard to the trade depression from which we are now 
sufiering I know it is contended that, painful as the consequences 
may be, we are really only going through a period of unavoidable 
lassitude after the fever of the preceding years, and that we shall 
emerge from it in a far healthier condition with prices definitely 
established on a lower level. I cannot help thinking, however. 
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that this is a mistaken view of the possible results of deflation. 
It leaves out of account the budgetary difficulties which must 
confront the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A drop in prices leads 
to a decline in profits and consequently in national revenuc. It 
will be readily appreciated that if prices were to go back to the 
pre-War level no Chancellor could balance his budget. If last 
year’s policy of deflation is continued we may find ourselves within 
measurable distance of being forced into the opposite and dangerous 
policy of inflation by the inability of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to meet his expenditure without having recourse to borrowing. 
The deflationary policy pursued in 1922 though far less obvious 
and far less drastic in its methods than that of 1920 and 1921, 
was bound to be not less certain in its results. No one has any 
difficulty in understanding that a high Bank and Treasury Bill 
rate, maintained for a very long period, cannot fail to depress 
trade; but tho task of relating cause and effect is very much 
harder in the case of the more modest deflationary effort of last 
year, which consisted in the weekly offer of Treasury Bonds. It 
must indeed appear almost fantastic to allege that the conversion 
of a Treasury Bill into a Treasury Bond may have an adverse 
influence upon employment. And yet if we direct our attention 
to the actual course of events I believe we shall find the argument 
to be well founded. 


Contradictory Policies. 

It is obvious that the first movement in trade comes from giving 
anorder. Trade is set going by the expenditure of money, whether 
it be on goods for immediate consumption or on goods which are 
to be used in further production, such as plant and machinery. 
The argument in justification of the Trade Facilities Act, that by 
its assistance traders can do business which would otherwise have 
been beyond their present capacity, is a recognition of the need, 
when we are suffering gravely from unemployment, to do what we 
can to promote the giving of orders. But the issue of Treasury 
Bonds to pay off Treasury Bills held by banks reduces purchasing 
power and tends to restrict orders. Thus in the course of last 
year two diametrically opposed policies have been pursued at the 
same time. In one case the paramount necessity to give a fillip 
to trade was recognized and Government credit was used for the 
purpose; in the other the public were invited to invest their 
savings in a way which deprives trade of its natural stimulus. 
We know the defence of the first policy, the need to absorb our 
vast numbers of unemployed; it remains for me to state the 
argument advanced in defence of the second. 


Divergence between American and British Policy. 


The primary ground on which a policy of gradual deflation is 
recommended is that it raises the exchange value of the pound 
sterling in relation to the dollar and hastens our return to the 
gold standard. As every measure of deflation tends to lower 
prices or, in other words, tends to increase the value of the pound 
tterling in terms of goods, it must raise the value of our currency 
in the foreign exchange market. The only exception would arise 
if other countries pursued the same policy, in which case there 
would be a fall in prices measured in all currencies. We had a 
partial illustration of this process in 1920 and 1921 when the United 
States adopted deflationary methods in concert with our own 
tinancial authorities. There were considerable fluctuations in the 
dollar rate during this period, but in April, 1920, when our Bank 
Rate was raised to 7 per cent., the dollar stood at 3.88, and eighteen 
months later, after America had broken adrift from this policy, 
the exchange was nearly the same. Since the late summer of 
1921, when British and American policy diverged, bank deposits 
in the United States have materially increased, prices have 
gradually risen and the unemployed, who were numbered by 
millions, have been steadily absorbed. During the same period 
the dollar has depreciated in relation to sterling more or less con- 
tinuously, until to-day the two currencies stand to each other in 
a relation not far removed from parity. 


Deflation and the £ Sterling. 


It is admitted that deflation in this country tends to improve 
the value of sterling. But does it in the actual circumstances of 
to-day do more than accelerate our approach to parity ? Would 
our exchange not rise to par even if there were no deflationary 
efforts on our part and we were spared all the evils of trade depres- 
sion and unemploymen® which attend such efforts? I think it 
would, unless financial policy were again reversed in America. 
Even if prices rise here, as they will under improving trade, they 
will not rise as fast as they must in America under the influence 
of an excessive gold supply, and, if there be no deflation in either 
country, sterling will slowly appreciate until it finally reaches par. 


Increased Production the Remedy. 


Let me remind you that just as inflation which causes prices 
to rise will always be ultimately checked by the refusal or incapacity 
of the consumer to pay, so deflation will be checked by the restriction 
of output which follows upon falling prices. Those who advocate 
the deliberate adoption of a policy of continuous deflation are 
oppressed by the fear that at any moment an excessive amount of 
credit may be created in consequence of the Government being 
compelled to borrow from the Bank of England in order to meet 
maturing Treasury Bills. They regard defiation as a prophylactic 
against inflation, just as in former days it was the practice to bleed 
a patient as a precaution against the recurrence of fever. But 
all that is necessary to meet the danger of the Government being 
forced to borrow excessively is to raise the rate for Treasury Bills 
to a point high enough to ensure the renewal of an adequate amount. 
The continuance of a high rate or the adoption of any other method 
for the purpose of forcing down prices is bound to strangle trade 
and reduce output, and must operate very unfairly upon the tax- 
paver, who is saddled with the burden of the National Debt. If 





————___ 
we look for a revival of trade, for more abundant revenue and 

a reduction in taxation, we must leave prices to take their fon 
course under the normal pressure of supply and demand. We 
must not interfere with the natural flow of trade by an restrictj : 
of existing purchasing power, but must seek a general increas 
wealth through a more abundant output. . 


The Balance Sheet. 
The paid-up capital on December 31st last was £10,869 99 
and the reserve fund stood at the same figure. No new shares y, 
issued during the year, and now that the outside reserve js ‘nai 
to the paid-up capital we prefer, when our profits permit of jt. , 
they did last year, to strengthen our internal resources in order . 
meet future contingencies. ‘There was thus no change in the figyy * 
of either capital or reserve. But when we come to the amount pg 
to depositcrs and compare it with the figure of the previous you, 
we see a considerable decline. I have already shown how the policy 
of deflation has greatly reduced public purchasing power, and yp 
cannot be surprised that our deposits have fallen with those of thy 
British banking system as a whole. The reduction in the year . 
£20,710,756 is considerable, but we appear to have suffered less then 
our proportion. The bank’s large connexion with  industrig 
enterprises would lead us to expect a greater proportionate reduction 
in a period of severe trade depression, and the fact that we do pot 
appear to have lost our full share in the general decline in deposits 
seems to point to the conclusion that we are more than maintainiy 
our relative position. 


ual 


, 
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Investments. 

Investments, which are valued at less than market price, ary 
slightly down on the year. Nearly all of these securities, amounting 
to £55,454,831, are British Government Loans. 2 

Advances to customers and other accounts have increased from 
£176,779,261 to £182,307,521. In this respect our accounts differ 
from those of most other banks as advances in the aggregate wer 
lower at the end of the year. The increase in our figures, therefore, 
is the more remarkable, and is evidence both of the bank’s excep. 
tional assistance to industry and of a reviving demand by trade for 
accommodation. 

Other indications also show grounds for hope that industry is at 
length recovering. ‘There are also distinct signs of an increased 
willingness on the part of the public to buy, which, if unhampered, 
will result in a growing volume of orders between merchant and 
manufacturer. Such conditions cannot fail to lead to improved 
trade. I realise that the possibilities of the present movement are 
strictly limited, and that production cannot approach pro-War 
dimensions until former foreign customers are again in a position 
to buy our goods; but I do not think I am unduly optimistic in 
saying that there are many signs of coming expansion in our domestic 
trade. 





Loans for Agricultural Purposes. 

Here I should like to make particular reference to the policy of 
this bank in regard to leans for agricultural purposes. We havea 
large number of farmers amongst our customers, and I can state 
without hesitation that it is our invariable rule to treat them with 
the utmost consideration. We realise the seasonable nature of their 
business, and finance them freely, until they receive payment for 
their crops, and other products. I think I should be right in saying 
that no section of the community receives more generous considera- 
tion from the bank, and, judging from our own experience, I can 
also say that no class of borrowers observes more faithfully the 
strict letter of their undertaking. 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Full provision having been made for all bad and doubtful debts, 
the net profits for last year amounted to £2,253,492, which, with 
£777,253 brought forward, gives us for distribution and allocation 
a total of £3,030,745, out of which we propose to pay dividend at 
the rate of 18 per cent., placing to reserve for future contingencies, 
£500,000 ; to bank premises redemption fund, £300,000, and we 
carry forward to the next account the balance of £788,967. The 
directors regard the results of the year’s working with satisfaction. 
The profits of all trading concerns have fallen, and during the year 
dividends were passed or reduced by firms ranking high in their 
respective spheres of activity. Although our profits are less than 
last year they have still been maintained at a figure which cannot 
fail to be a cause of gratification to our shareholders. 

Every year brings its own emergencies and troubles, but the year 
through which we have just passed has been one of the most difficult 
in the bank’s history. 


The Management and Staff. 

I cannot close my remarks without saying a few words about the 
higher officials, managers and general staff. Early in the year we 
sufiered a great loss by the unexpected death of our Senior Managing 
Director, Mr. Samuel B. Murray. 1 well remember the deep concern 
expressed for his health at the last annual meeting, and I know he 
was greatly touched by the sympathetic references made on that 
occasion. Mr. Murray inspired very real feelings of affection and 
respect, and in his death we lost a great worker and enthusiast, 
and a most competent banker. The heavy responsibilities devolving 
upon our Joint Managing Directors, Mr. Hyde and Mr. Woolley, have 
been increased in consequence of Mr. Murray’s death, but the 
development of our managerial organization is relieving them 0 
some of their manifold duties. They have been ably supported by 
the General Managers, Assistant General Managers, and, indeed, 
by the entire personnel of the bank. A happy and loyal staff 8 
indispensable for the successful conduct of banking business. We 
have such a staff, and our knowledge of their devotion, ability and 
energy inspires us to face the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted and the proceedings terminated with @ 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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MATERIAL REVIEWS. 
MESSRS. CARSON'S CHOCOLATES.* 
I am particularly pleased to respond to your request for 
a critical “ review” of Messrs. Carson’s chocolate packings sub- 
mitted to me, as I consider them a real advance on anything 
of the kind yet attempted in this country on a commercial 
scale. 

Just before the War I brought back somewhat similar 
boxes and wrappers from the admirable Commercial-Art 
section of the Cologne Exhibition, with which I now for the 
first time find something comparable of purely English origin. 

The “* Nursery Rhymes ” series boxes are clearly drawn in 
a suitably simple convention and the colour is clean, though 
the rather excessive amount of grey undoubtedly dims their 
potential richness and brilliance. 

The special success of the “ Queen of Hearts” design is, 
in my opinion, attributable to the bold use of black that is 
entirely lacking in the others. 

A black label on a gold ground is, again, most effective in 
the case of the “ Tray Milk Chocolate ” box, the well-displayed 
white lettering and the spot of colour provided by the little 
flower piece making a very attractive ensemble. [This is the 
design by a member of the South Kensington staff mentioned 
in Mr. Martin Hardie’s letter.] 

Best of all, however, are the blue-and-gold ‘“* The Royal ” 
boxes, where the conventional flower trophies sparkle through 
the gelatine paper wrappers in a most engaging way. 

To wish, again, for a little black emphasis and a rather 
stronger green is perhaps to be hypercritical. 

Messrs. Carson's “* Fine Chocolate in Sticks * wrappers are 
simply commercial in the old sense and are entirely devoid 
ofinterest. Their doubtless excellent contents are dissembled 
by a most undistinguished dress.—CLouGu WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


” 








THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 
——— 
PLAYS 
Tine HaymMarnketr.—Plus Fours .. ‘ -- 8.380—2.30 


{The newest version of the now permanent Peaguy O'Neil 
play ; but this time the monotony is relieved by Atheno 
Seyler, Clare Greet and John Deverell.) 
Crirenion.—Advertising April .. a -. 8.380—2.30 
[A smart, amusing — about a film star. Notice later.) 
AroLLo.—A Roof and Four Walls.—A Comedy 
in Four Acts. By E. Temple 
Thurston ae -. 8.30—2.30 
{This domestic drama begins weakly, improves, flickers, 
*n flares out on a trite and startling moral. Wives 
must be subservient to their husbands.] 


PaLLapium.— Veterans of Variety ue 8.45—6.0—2.30 
[Some old favourites in an old-fashioned music-hall evening.] 
Vicrorta PALACE .. -s 8.50—6.15 


(Miss Wish Wynne, of The Great Adventure fame J 
REGENT, Kinc’s Cross.—The Immortal Hour ..  8.30—2.30 
(Mr. Boughton’s music.] 








MUSIC. 
January 27th.—W1cMoreE euoreditaliaas ‘Cello and 
Piano .. 3. 


[ Leo, Mischel and Jan Cherniavsky, fine musici ians 13 who make a be late d 
reappearance in England.] 
January 20th.—Arouian Havi.—Chopin Recital .. 3.15 
[Mr. Fryer goes one better than the average recitalist with the inevit- 
able wad of Chopin: he is playing Chopin for a whole week. 
His own clegant musicianship, however, is the chief attraction. 
From Monday to Friday the concerts are at 3.15; on Saturday 
at 5.30.] 
January 29th.—WicMmore Hari.—Piano Recital .. 8.0 
[Miss Hetty Bolton will play Cyril Scott's Sonata.) 
January Sist.—-Anonian Hani.—Chamber Concert .. 5.25 
{The first of a remarkable series. Works by Bax, Ireland, Bantock, 
Roussell under Mr. Goossens’s direction and his own J’iano 
Quintet.) , 
February Ist.—-Srreinway Hantyi.—Chamber Concert... 8.30 
[Programme and artistes will draw musicians equally. Miss Dorothy 
Silk in songs by Bach, Handel and Purcell, with the accomplished 
support of the English singers in madrigals and quartets by 
Purcell and epee 





FILMS 
West Enp.—Love’s Redemption. Continuous. 
{Norma Talm: 1dgo in a sentimental Jamaican story.] 
Emrine.— The Virgin Queen. 3 and 8.45. 
[Lady Diana Manne rs as a slightly-coloured Queen Lliza- 
beth.} 
Pavition, Marnsie Arcu. Continuous. 


[John Barrymore as Sherlock Holmes in Moriarty. DBe- 
ginning Monday next.] 


- Messrs. Carson, etd., Chocolate Manut ‘acturers, Gi! aegow, and ‘Shortwood, a los. 


. LECTURES. 


January 30th.—Roya. Instirurion.—Mr. R. Dp, 
Oldham on “ The Character and Cause of Earth. 
quakes ”’ ‘ oe Ae «80 

[By ticket from. the Secretary. 1 ; 

January 3ist.—Lonpon Scuoot or Economics.—Sir 
Halford Mackinder on * Changing Geographical 
Values ” ne i + ; ‘ 

[The second of a a series, ‘By ticket from the Secretary.] . = 

February 3rd.—Gresuam CoLiece.—Professor Louis 
Brandin on “ Le Théatre Francais Conte wpe : 

Le Théftre Libre” .. eo ee a+ Via 

[By ticket at tho College.] i 
ny 8rd.—Royat InstiruTion.—Mr. J. C. Squire 
* Subject in Poetry, with special reference to 

Goetuagiene Practice” .. ae oe o 

[By ticket from the Secretary.] 5 








PICTURES. 


VicroriA AND ALBERT Museum (Rooms 71 and 72). 
i ° and tracings of early wall paintings of the British School pri 
© Reformation. Incumbents of churches, architects and Dioces, 
committees are begged to forward records and inform: ation to the Musey 
of any such frescoes in churches under their authority. Owing to ty 
difficulty of preserving wall paintings in this country, historical recon 
are of great Importance.] 
NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK (TATE). 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A GRAFTON STREET. 
{The earlier heise of me debn: ] 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 








Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 


accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO, 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


HEATRES, i 
H Is MAJESTY'S. * EAST OF SUEZ." 
EVENINGS AT 8.15 


MATINRES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.50. _ 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Ot alliaiig PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LIBRAR IAN. 

















Applications are invited from persons between the ages of 25 years and 45 years 
for the post of LIBRARIAN of the Grays Public Library. 
The salary is £175 per annum, together with a house, rent, rates and taxes free 
Applications, with coplea of not more than three recent testimonials, and with 
“ Librarian’ endorsed on the front of the envelope, must be received on or be! 
February 1st, 1923, and should be addressed to the CLERK, Urban District Coun 
Grays, Essex. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ORG ANIS ER to o thi 
Central Council for Infant and Child Welfare. Applicant must be an cs- 
perienced organizer and public speake ¥ with a wide knowledge of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Work. Salary £350 a yea maintenance allowance when travelling. 
Apply in writing {n the first PB nemo to the HON. DIRECTOR, Carnegie Hous, 
117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 


| delat atah tolled OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTU RESHIP “IN GEOGRAPHY. 











In consequence of the retirement on 30th September next of Mr. GEORGE @. 
CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Reader in Geography, the University Court will proceed 
to the appointment of a LECTURER who will be responsible for, and in chat 
of, the teaching of this subject. The status of READER may be attached to 
office. 

The salary is £700 per annum. 

The appointment, which is subject to the conditions of the Federated Super 
annuation Scheme for Universities, will date from Ist October, 1923. 

Applications, 14 coples of whic h should accompany the principal application 
should be sent to the SECRETARY not later than Wednesday, 2ath Febr 

WILLIAM WILSON, 
Secretary to the Univers 


-t Ricdiedlill ales dicdiathed OF GLASGOW. 
STEVENSON CITIZE NSHIP TRUST 











fhe UNIVERSITY COURT will procee 1 shortly to the appointment, on the 
nomination of the Selection Board of the above-mentioned Trust, of a LECTURES 
IN CITIZENSHIP, in the room of Sir Henry Hadow. 

Tho purposes of the Trust are :-—‘* To make provision in Glasgow for instru t 
in the rights, duties and obligations of citizens in relation to the city, the State, an 
the commonwealth of nations ; to promote study, inquiry, and research in sul ; 
bearing on Local Government, National Polity, and International Comity a 


thereby to emphasize the compatibility of Civic or Local with National P 
and of both with full and free International Co-operation.” 
Particulars may be obtained on applying by letter to THE SECRETARY ¢ 
UNIVERSITY COURT, University of Glasgow. 
DONALD MACALIS TE R, 
January 17th, 1923. Principal and Vice-Cha 








AY ANTED, at once, YOUNG MAN to WORK and 
LEARN FARMING, Wages paid.—PERCY CHAMBERS, Bolssevaids 





Manitoba, Canada, 








Rec 


eXaml 


I 
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TLSTERMAN, forced by present circumstances to live in England, 
U ¥ SEKS any kind of wholo or part time SECRETARIAL WORK. Long 

nce e: successful organizer; versed in office routine, book-keeping, 
First-class references.—Write U. 3339, WILLINGS, 








xperlence ; 
z (own machine). 
ridge, S.W. 1. 


HE DOWNS SOHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistrom: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Dowra and sea. 





OTOWE SCHOOL.—Appointment of a BURSAR. Applications 
for this post, which is a resident one, may be made by letter to tho HEAD- 
STER, who will give information as to salary and duties. Applicants must be 
MA ried and must have had experience as Bursar or Secretary to a school or 
~ tution University men or eX-Regular Officers preferred. No testimonials 
ay i bh ‘sent at first.—Write Box 563, Clark’s Advertising Service, 57 Mortimer 
street, London, W. 1. 


peste OF LONDON —GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
\~ T 


















RAINING DEPARTMENT. 


ations are Invited for the HEADSHIP of Pentlan4 House Hostel for 
lents. Last day for receipt of applications, February 7th.—For par- 
ly to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


Appli ; 
women site 
ticulars apy 
FVARERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
U described by Experta in each profession. Price 28. 10d., post free. T'he 
Professional orid 7'o-day, an alphabetical list of present opetiags for girls. Price 
n., post free —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





Yweegkt Fis LD CO LLB eas 
\ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Principal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 


FOUR SCHOLA RSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for competi- 
tion in April, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also bo awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of Londoa 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year ; tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

Yor further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead 
N.W. 3. 

NRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.—Mr. 

J ARTHUR R. HINKS, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., will deliver four lectures on 
“SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AS A GRESHAM PROFESSOR” on Tues., Wed., 
Thurs, and Friday, Jan, 30th, 3ist and Feb. Ist and 2nd, at 6 p.m. Admission free, 








MvE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trvistees : 
sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L = The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The VISCOUNT ASTOR. 
fhe Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Princlpal : 

Mis. M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College), 

The College was opened fn 1885, and was the first of ita kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish system. 
The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Metical 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students practice teaching In schools 
ighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful 
thy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course began in October.— 
particulars on application to SECRETARY. 


in the ne 





A UGMENTED EARNING POWER is assured by training under 
the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 

Unique Postal Courses of spare-time study in all business subjects. Send post- 

card to-day for “* Guide to Careers in Business,’’ 132 pp., free. 

SUBJECTS :—Accountancy, Secretaryship, Advertising, Insurance, London 
B.Com. Degree, Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, Business 
Training, Matriculation, Professional Preliminary Examinations. 

Record successes at professional examinations. Many intensely practical non- 
examination courses. Moderate feea by instalments if desired. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (Dept. 365), St. Albans. 


b 
- 





‘HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
inial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
feets on body and mind. The seventh edition of “* Ars Vivendi,’’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 








P LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T2 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principai: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
we trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
ind includes Educational and Medical Gyinnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net bai!, &c. Fees £165 ver annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
d TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, — 5S.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. i4 
hairman;: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Falrbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. B. LAWRENCE. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
‘quipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
Up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretica! instruction. 
for prospectus app_y PRINCIPALS 


a = ———— _ 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(jASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


WESTMORLAND. 








a FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
“ead-Mistress; Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of Tho Ladios’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


FEES :—Daughters of clergy, including Medica! A‘tendanco and Laundry, £50 por 
j ters of Isity, Including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Fes 
nnum, 
Special Granta, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clorzy 
horough education on modern IInes in beautiful and healthy surroundings. Girls 
tre prepared for the Universities, individual attention belag given to cach girl with 
& View to a career suited to her special capacity. ° 


Apply to the HEAD-MISTRES3, 





$101 108. per g 


'-@EBRPriESB EL DPD. 
OXHKY LANK, WATFORD. 
Principal—M'ss WALLIS 
Private Residential School for Girls. TYole.: “ Watford 616.” 








ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
p Soaghtem ef parents residing abroad ars received, and may remain during ths 
10lidays. 
Principals: The Missea POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary 


JT. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Houour School of Baglisi 
Language and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 HINDHKAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ¥. M. 3. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Tons. Sch.) 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principa!, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils pecgenes for advanced examinations and for the universities ‘f required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 




















A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDUN, SOMERSET. Delightiul Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Hatire charge of Children with 
arents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea.— 
‘or Ulus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


MYUDOR HALL 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 








Principals f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
: (Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 


-———— - —____—_~» 


\ 7YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarships 

will be offered by the Council on the result of an examinationto be heid 
in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry forms must be 
received before March 31st, 1923.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 














VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 ieet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 
TIVE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Eker 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


| phateiaseieg COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ““ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
restdence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out, 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additiona 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. [l\uas- 
trated proapectus from tho PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfleld,” Annexe, Bournemouth 














‘fT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Ss DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 





Head-Mistross : iss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fullilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
L SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 5. 


One or two Entrance Scholarships,covering tuition fees for one year, and renewable 
for a second, will be awarded (need for educational assistance being taken i 
account) upon an examination to b held at the school on February th an 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on July Sist, 1923. Ay*lications must 
received by February 7th. 





oe HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
Ss BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRIC?, 
Principal— Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


YNALDER GIRLS SCHOO Lb, 
C SEASUALE, 

(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools. 

Mountain and sea air. ; 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on pubile school limes. Molera 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing fleld. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Mauchester, and Carlisle.—bkor prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTREsSS. 
| semmemaanes COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 

















unior and Domestic Science. 
Miss Hovey, B.A. 

Boarders only 

ws, Value £45 a year. 





Upper, Middle, 
Principal : 
For 





Iwo Entrance Scholarsh 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Saag ot UPPER DEAL, KENT, — Boys’ Preparatory 


School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, i921, 7 scholarships. 1 KN. cadct- 
abip. Gauies carefully coached. Entire charge Mf parents abroad. 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Council. Magnificent buil in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Bea, dedi ig Dastaneee. Special ENGINEE . class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Alhsetninzan. zs BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
x 





aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The firstof the New School Movement. 
cellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
‘To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”"—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, «c., i oer to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or 
to Colonel B. R. WAKD, C.M.G., late R.E., ‘Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


eat 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARSON’ S 


“MU RALINE. " The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. s 
in 2h, 5 and 7 Ib, packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint = ‘ada 


White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON 


Superior tg 


& SONS, Battersea, §.W. 11, 





R=. LACE — YOUGHAL. 


Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces 


Suitable Wedding Praag 


Collar 


modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from ‘ndusty 


—PRESENTA ATION CONVENT, Youghal, 


Co. Cork. 








| i gy SCHOOL.—So me Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
BOYS between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 

year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 6th, 1923. Boys 

examined at Rossall and in London. —Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


AIT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospe ctus appi iy HEAD- MASTER. 











FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND: LAUSANNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishing 


School for elder Girls. General education, sports. English references.— 
Srimatgnn MDLLKE. CAPL. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
4 LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabuiary; 
FLUENCY, SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, MANNER OF DELIVERY, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


{RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) three or four Girls BEYOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplementary 
education. Study circles In everyday economics, literature and other subjects, are 
open to non-residenta.—Write Miss HODGSON, c.o. The ee Joint Agency 
for Women ‘Teachers, Oakley ilouse, Bloomsbury Street, W.C 


B ACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS coached by a system of 

AUTO-SUGGESTION, first introduced and applied by Mr. E. Grierson 
over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address E. GRIERSON, Broad- 
ham Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 




















~ SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &ec., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will Ba be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
rnuTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, aud all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad, 

{AREERS Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
=a = SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 'Phones—Mayiair 1063 and 1064. 


YCHOOLS) FoR BOYS sae GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC KW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PA TON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the ! «85 Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to A.W PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy luformation. 

The age of the pupil, district a ferred, and rough idea of fees should be oon 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, £.C. 
Telephone Central 5053 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
RR OsALD MASSEY, LITEKARY AGENT 
Good Stories, &c., required. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 





CAREER that Pays. Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
Work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 

and free lessons to (Dept. H9¥9) Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 
‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
_ to =e. What to write about, where to st ie E ri. rt ee | re al trait ” 1g. 





SPARC HE Ss at “Brit ish Muse um, (= Office, Some rset Hoss, 

&c., undertaken. Moderate terms.—Box No. 1153, the Spectator, , York 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

N ANUSCRIPTS, ETC., TYPED neatly and accurately. Price 
8d. per page quarto (4d. foolsecap); carbon copies, id. per pace. All 

kinds of technical, literary, or fe neral work accepted.—Mrs. SNOW, 28 Greenside 

Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

ee ee 4 PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs. Is., carbon copy 

Sd., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 

9 agg te pe and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 

words ; translations undértaken.—Miss N. MCFarLaNr, 11 Palmeira Av., West« elitt. 

Ss ANSLATIONS (seven languages), Literary Research, Index- 
ing, Proof Reading by University Woman.—Miss MACKENZIE, 7 Phonix 

Lodge Mansions, W. 6. 




















TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Ist Class. | Accompanied 
throughout. Est. 1900.—Feb. 19: Algeria-Tunisia. Feb. 19; Italy. 
Mar. 13: Morocco. Mar. 28: Italy. one i Spain and Tangier.—N. 38. 
BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 1 


Doxe BUY NEW CLOTH 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for des 
list or send garments for free estimate. —LON DON TURNING CO, 


ES—WE “TURN” suy 
en An 


97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: Dalston 1580. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. —— 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original w 
- WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, Loud, 


S 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY 
Fo. Be 


rk, fog 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valu 

c assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 155 e 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel rear me 
post free. Best prices patd for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherw 


Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 





REFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (guts 


of 160 Inns and Hotels mansged 


by the People’s Refreshment Hove 


Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 Per caer 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 





LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure jp i 


effects. No trouble or disagreeablen 
cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animal 


free, from HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Rox 









s about it. Never fails to extermig, 
Is.—1s, 6d., 2s. 8d. or 53. per tin, ps 
i, She fie id ° 








BESIDES T PATIENTS. ILLUSTRATED  Bookkt 


scribing the residences, &c.. of nur 


de. 


108% 











nerous DOCTORS in all parts 


Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neuresthenis 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 4 Stratford Place, Oxford St.,W.} 





—- 


Those who wish 
to buy a house 


in which they live 
should write to the 


or intend to live 


‘Old ” Equitable 


Life Assurance Society (Founded 


1762), Mansion Heu 
E.C. 2, for particula 


se Street, London, 


rs of the scheme 


which, as stated in the “ Spectator ” of 


20 January, 1923, 


‘seems simple and 


straightforward and deserves to be well 


known.” 











‘Covering the Brains’ 


of a busines 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 


COVER for the smallest premium 
sacrifice of future benetits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, ‘* The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— 


United Kingdom Provident 
nstitution 


196 Strand 
London WC.2 








, without 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 
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‘=| THE CHURCH 
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An Imperilling 
Situation 


Beset on all sides with more and 
more Exiles escaping from an 


Unparalleled Reign of iniquity. 


sotaaiaa Not long ago the Bishop of Lichfield declared that “ it 
SUI js the business of the whole Church to give the whole Bible to 
riptive jy fg the whole world.” Now this particular business can be carried 
- (Dept a) out most efficiently and economically through an organization 
devoted to the special purpose. The Bible Society wonfines 














a . . . 
n 4 welf to this sole business, which it conducts in thoroughly : ‘s i tee he ER 
work, i besinese-like fashion. Its operations are controlled by a 200 deaths on one ship having 2,000 Refugees. 
*t, Louie, committee of thirty-six laymen. They are men of faith and This week’s letters. 
—— ad missionary enthusiasm; they are also merchants or men of | = SALONICA :— 
st Vale affairs, with wide experience in administration at home and | = “60,000 here and hundreds arriving every 
cdl eet abroad. They never allow the Society to fall into debt. But | = day.” 
other for carrying on its world-wide mission they have to depend—as | == ATHENS :— 
the Society has always depended—on free gifts which come “The string of Refugee arrivals does not 

—. year by year from friends and lovers of God’s Book. Stop.” 

(gratis ° The Bible Society ist ainly f } i f thi =a ALEI PO:— ‘ 
ent How @ The bible Society exists mainly for the needy of this | = “New arrivals, mostly very very miserable 
6 per cus yorld. But it has never made a practice of giving its books = robbed and looted on the way, some simost 
Rae away broadcast. The wisest Christian teachers agree that to | = naked, about 2,000 living under tents even 
re in ity sell — at low - — — a — ag in the streets.” . E 
xtermigs: and enduring results. The great bulk of the Society’s books = tet : . : 
— Te diam, pamiar eiithens; and thetr patens tn ane country | Additional supplies must be hurried forward. 


WE WILL IF YOU WILL. = 
BUT YOU MUST HELP. = 


are fixed, not by what the books cost to produce and distribute, 
but by what humble readers in that country can afford to pay. 





eatin @ In these hard times, and amid unexampled demands for C h H H 

STORE} the Scriptures, the Bible Society has been passing through | ristian Refugee Fund 
rd 8t.,W. 1 severe financial strain. Every item of its working expenses is | ales 

kt i increased. To-day it has to pay often two or three times as 


Armenian Massacre Relief. 
Gifts for both Funds to the Office of = 
BIBLE LANDS MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY. = 
358 Y, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Lord Kinnaird, Hon. Treasurer. 
S. W. Gentle-Cackett, Hon. Relief Commissioner. 
No expenses for Office Rent and Salaries. 


much to produce its huge popular editions as it paid before the 
War. And the more books it sells, the more money it loses. 


@ The Archbishop of Canterbury writes: “ It is of the very 
essence of the Society’s life that it should place copies of the 
Holy Scriptures in different languages in the hands of even the 
poorest. . . + The only remedy is an appeal for further aid 
from those who believe with us in the power of the Bible to 
touch the hearts of men.” 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 


Se Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
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LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who i 
maw De A CENTURY OF LIFE-BOAT WORK. 



























































. 
: ROBSED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
" unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an THIS YEAR IS THE LAST 
, _ opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. of the first hundred years of our Life-Boat Service. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free of What is its RECORD? With God’s Blessing nearly 59,000 lives have 
Venereal Disease in the been saved from shipwreck. 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 11 LIVES SAVED EVERY WEEK 
; through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a for nearly 100 years! 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually. A . 
. PR EA EEA OSS SE Rowe’ oe SEA 8 IF YOU ARE A MAN, show your gratitude for this 
SPLENDID SERVICE by subscribing to the Institution. 
= REALLY HIGH-CLASS =~; 
| 2 A Sonar ONE MILLION 5/- 
WINE FROM THE WOOD will maintain the whole Service during 1923. 
; IF YOU ARE A WOMAN, join the Ladies’ Life-Boat 
iS Guild and work for the Life-Boat Cause. 
Give NOW and remember the Life-Beats in your Wiil. 
They receive NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
E Oo b> 7 Lorp Harrowey. Georce F, Suerte, M.A., 
l Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
—— . 
| exceptionally fine value at ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
. e . , rigcr 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 22 Charing Cross Road, Londen, W.C. 2. 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles by post. —_— 
| ———————————_ ——————————— —— ——_——— — 
| 
i] R hy t" T ‘ | 
| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, | | | 
| | . 7 > 
ness Hove PERTH, Sxl ty for the A fLad 
||__ 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. ___|| | Society or the Assistance of Ladies | 
| 
| in Reduced Circumstance 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED | | In reauce ircumstances 
? Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. | 
apital Authorised and Issued ie a ae ~ --  £9,000,000 "ae 4 B oan 
Capital Paid up : 23 - as <3 2 a e £3,000,000 UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Reserve Fund és en ad os ae. on on --  £3,250,000 | | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. | é . 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 8. An Urgent Appeal for the Promise of £5. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian | | —— - eee 
Btates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are | | 
Sate BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received | | Once again I appeal to all who are able to kindly promise 
or fixed ne s > hic ay be ascertained ou application. a ° os . . 
xed periods on terms which may | rtained on application 55, provided cas get nine ntl ave to promise the same 
YL ——————— = EE = ||| sum. This is one of the best ways of helping my Work, 
()* As ORANGE ORCHARD IN pe ins ert tofyprer el ap can ||| as no one feels the strain acutely, and I benefit to the || 
ad a healthier and happier life Settlers of good social status resident | _ | 
in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over- | | amount of £50. | 
looking the orchards, aescribe the life as “ delightful." Shooting, boating, tennis, | | Looking forward to your kind promise in the near future. 
cricket no pioneering; plentiful and inexpensive native labour for ficld and house P 
Work i married people live comfortably on £200 per annum: taxation negligible. | Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLW OOD, 
Write for particulars as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of | | bd . eri 
hot less than £1,000 per annuin on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 13 Lancaster House, Malvern. | 
2 ——o 








TRUST, LTD, (subscribed capital £400,000), 38p New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. ——S==— 
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— Pps Ep 
, BRITISH INDIA 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. § 3 | 


London and Mepepiiies to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf?. 

London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

London to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

United Kingdom (by any Atlantic linc) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 
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ADDRESS: E 
Nos. 1, 2,3,4& 5— For Passase, P. & 0. House, 14-16, Cozkspur & 
Street, S.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 
B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenbdall St, London, E. EC 3 S Re doows, E 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 3. E 
No. 6.—J. B. Westrav & Co, ‘Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St., London, EC. 3, JE 
or P. & O. Hocse, as abore. - HE 
No. 7.— me S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.. P. & O. House (First HE 
is 
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Floor), 14, Cocksour Street, London, S.W. 1, = for Vancouver 
HT any Offize of Canadian Pacific Railwa 
No. 8.—P. & O. Branch Linz, 32, Lime Street, London, tc. 3, or P.& O, 
House as above. 
Paris (Ail Routes,—Société Francaise, P, € O., 41, Boulevard 
3 Capucines. ; 
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DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 





WINTER S _ SPORT Ss 


SWIT ZERLAND 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
FNGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D‘OEX, 

PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 


DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 








EsTabuisuep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5939. 


Secretarial Training College 


for Well-Educated Girls. 
aT 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others, 
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CANADIAN = His | 
PACIFIC 























JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER. 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient. 
REDUCED FIRST-CLASS FARE 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 
landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 
embark on Canadian Pacific “* Empress" 


passengers 
steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 , ca 5 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) LONDON 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on appli 


and Hong Kong 


For Sailings, ctc., apply 


Or Local Agents everywhere 




















At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants 


COINT EAU | 


Exclusively prepared and_ shipped 
‘*Extra Dry for England.’’ SEE NECK 
LABEL. 

No other Liqueur has the same 
fragrant charm and delicacy of 
flavour as Cointreau Triple-Sec. 


and Stores. 





Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Lid, | 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. | 














Keep in the “fairway ” of 


Mustard Bath | 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 
COLMAN’S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
or the contents of a carton of their 


health—take a 





Bath Mustard, 
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; Ci sgarette 








| | 

1] 10m 0, | Perfection | 
; 
20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which | 

50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of |i} 
| | 100 tor 8/- | the highest grade Virginia, |} 
} There is no better Cigarette. | 
SS Sa ee i 

M| 

i 

9 

PLAYER'S | 

Ht 


‘PERFECTOS N°2 
Virginia Cigarettes |} 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” ji 

‘are a larger cigarette of the i 


same quality. i 


SONS, NOTTINCHAM., jj 





JOHN PLAYER & 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Cv. (of 


Great Britain end Ireland), Ltd, i 
P.%63 I 























EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 

ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 

PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 

into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Taking 
Per dozen. 
CLARET, CRU VIOLET, Goolboty .. .. 24/= 
GRAVES. SAUTERNE, Superior medium, Rich 29/6 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain a 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. 
BURGUNDY. {i very superior growth .. a 48/- 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL maar 
KOCK. { bottling, Great bargain 39/- 
MOSELLE, ZELLER SCHWARZE KATZ m9 BG6/- 


{EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. \GOBLET,” igt I. ; 1 38/- 


Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry ., 70/- 
SPARKLING PAUSCATEL, ligh-class Cuvée .. FQ/= 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. a = 49]/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/= 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH .  «450/= 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 


COGNAC, { coos AC, Guaranteed 56 years _ i 360)- 


aluable in case of iliness 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small wantin 144/- 
jThe Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY, { i" LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great one 5Q/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoling unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, Londen, E.C. 2, 











Flease quets *S.” 
ee eee eee 
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| apologia pro vita . 


CONSTABLE 


LADY BUTLER’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Illustrated with numerous drawings by the Author. 
18s, net. 


Dai ly News.— Wer memoirs... 
and personalities of the Victorian and Edwardiz 
recent volume.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* Lady Butler is not only an artist of supreme 
distinction . . . she has also tr avelled widely, is an accomplished linguist, 
and has associated both with the masters of her own art and with the great 
and eminent in many departm« nts of life. 

Morning Post.— Than Elizabeth Lady Butler few British 
led a happier or more successful life. . . . The numerous 
illustrations add much to the attractiveness of her gracious and 


autobiography.’ 


Optimist on the Psychology of Holiness, 
By Rey. A. W. HOPKI NSON, Vicar of 





describe in racy, gossipy terms events 
in era as delightfully as any 


artists have 
clever 
vivid 





Reflections of an 
Happiness and Health. 
Banstead, 7s. 6d. net. 

From the Author’s } reface “ Prayer is 
means to Holiness, and health and 1 1 
leads to Life and Love and Truth. 
‘a of an obscuranti 






the breath of the 
s It is the re 
ti “this book is 





ine xplicable is rejected as 
intis t, with his supreme < 


RECENT ISSUES 
THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE 
AND TURKEY 


world where the | 
for the obscurs 
incredibile.” 














By ARNOLD J. TOYNBi Maps. New Edition, revised 
and bro ught up to date. “BBs. net 
New Statesma ‘This hook is the most important contribution to the 
literature of the “Near eastern question that has appeared since the close 
of the Great War.” 
'OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
\ Handbook for Amateurs and Collectors, By: i: S. 
RE Ad INGER. With 72 (¢ ollotype Plates. 36s. net. 
New St —* This book is of gr etical v me to « y ctors. 
It is a | ‘ it may rm much that 
son help him ¢ za ‘ Tie Ww $s asa 
id 5 





luine enthusi 


GOVA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 
By A. DE BI *RUETE Y MORET. Translated by SELWYN 
BRINTON M. \. 8 Collotype 
Sir Cravpr Pures LIPS in the pay Tele 
a tare sympathy, a rare comple 


Plates. 52s. 6d. net. 
aph.—* De Der 





@uvre of Goya and a living por trait skeic! 
clearly to be seen how thro: ut the 
express ion of the man,’ 








FICTION 


SWEET epee 


By GEOFFREY MGSS. . Gd. net. 
Observer.—* lf ‘ Sweet Pepper is a first attes 
One may safely say that the writer of it is an ¢€ 
This ¢ cosedimasils sincere and fra c 
detail A book to 1 read by every int 
can get hold of a copy.” 





d woman an 0 


yy 
ligent man an 


NINE OF HEARTS. 





By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. Nine Tales of 

Women’s Hearts. 63. net. (Shortly.) 
KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 

The two books of stories by this brilliant woman writer, 


BLISS AND OTHER STORIES 
THE GARDEN PARTY 


are published by Messrs. Constable. 


CONSTABLE'’S MONTHLY 





LiST 


Selecied Contents of February number:— 

In Memoriam: Katherine Mansfield. By ETHEL Co ILBURN 
MAYNE. With a po rtrait by ANNE ESTELLE RICE, 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY on her forthcoming novel “ Ponjola.” 
MICHAEL SADLEIR on his forthcoming novel “ Desolate 


Spk nde ur. 








Free on applicetion to 


10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
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FEBRUARY. TH ls. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 





*R. lL. S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON.’ 
By A. A. B. (Their Gamekeeper). 
THE WOMAN’S PAGE. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. 
OPEN PATHS: PICTURES OF WILD LIFE IN ENGLAND, V. 
By E. L. Grant Watson. 
A SHORT STORY. By F. Le Gros Clark. 
THE CHAMPION OF BULGARIA. 
By A. C. Benson, C.V.O., LL.D. 
JUNGLE MONARCHS, I. By ‘ Nomad.’ 
LIGHT AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE: AFTER DR. ALOIS 
CZEPA. By Clara Boyle. 
THE PRICE OF THE PICTURE: A SHORT STORY. 
By W. Townend. 
IRELAND UNDER TWO FLAGS. By ‘ Caltrop.’ 
AN EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURE IN BENGAL. 
*‘EUSKAL-JAI’: THE GAME OF THE BASQUES. 
By Lt.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON, IV.: THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EPHRAIM. By Bennet Copplestone. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 

In recent years the imaginations of the English-speaking com- 
munities have been stimulated to a remarkable extent, and there 
is everywhere a desire for more and still more knowledge. 
DISCOVERY aims at fulfilling this demand. Its articles are 
written by experts in every branch of the arts and sciences and 
a language for the non-technical general reader. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
E-pITorRIAL Notes. 


Tue Lire oF KING TUTANKHAMON. Prof. T. FE. Peet. 
GARIPALDI'S BRIDE OF AN Hour. Prof. T. O. Key. 
MENTAL CHARACTERS AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERS IN Race Stupy. 
Prof. H. J. Fleure. 
THE PLUNDERING OF THE ROYAL TOMBS AT THEBES IN THE TWENTIETH AND 
TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTIES. Dr. A. M. Blackman, 
BETWEEN THE COVERS. 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT—ITS PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. J. S. Dow. 
Some EXAMPLES OF COLLECTIVE HYSTERIA. E. N. Fallaize. 
BELIEF IN AFTER LIFE AMONGST GREEKS AND ROMANS—II. 
Prof, W. R. Halliday. 


STUDY IN MARBLE: 
J. D. BOURCHIER: 





REVIEWS OF BooKS., 
Boots RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 











THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
*" Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—J7he Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
(Established 1744), 
84-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

JANUARY 207H-30TH.—VALUABLE JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, SURI- 
MONON AND BOOKS, CHINESE DRAWINGS, &c., nearly all in exceptionally 
fine condition, tucluding the property of Mrs. O’ Brian Sexton and of E, L. Cappel, 
Esq., ©.1.E, 

Tiustrated catalogues (4 plates) price 1s 

JANUARY 381st-FEBRUARY 1st.—OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS in 
PENCLL, PASTEL and WATER COLOUR, tineluding the property of Walter S. 
Owen, Esq., 8b Upper Park Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, and of the Right Hon. 
Lord Vernon, Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire. OIL PAINTINGS of the ENGLISH 
AND CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, the property of Slr Willlam L. Parker, bt., 
Blackbrook House, Fareham, Hants, and of Lord Vernon. 

Itustrated catalogues (4 plates) price 2s. 

FEBRUARY 2nvp.—PORCELAIN AND FURNITURE, €c., comprising the 

aa < Walter Sheean. Esq., Courtenay Beach, Hove, and of G. de H. 
alzey, Esq. 


& HODGE 


ME. 


————__ 


~ a 





Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in 
announcing that they have just published Mr 
Frank Swinnerton’s new novel, THE THREE 
LOVERS. As the demand is now very grea 
you should place your orders at once at you 
library and bookseller’s. 


THE THREE LOVERS 
By FRANK SWINNERTON 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
The story of a young girl and the struggle of three meq 
for her love. The climax is dramatic and moving, 


FREIGHT 


By KENNETH MacNICHOL. Crown 8vo. 7s, 64 
net. 

An exciting story of a girl's fight for her ranch against graspj 

railroad companies. and financiers. . 


By “EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). F’cap 8vo. 45. 64. net 
Parodies of the leading novelists and poets of the day by the brit. 
liant “ Evoe” of Punch. Prominent among the butts of his friendly 
slings and arrows is (as the title suggests) Mr. A. S. M. Lute! , 


By TOM NEWMAN, Billiards Champion. 
Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 
The best guide to the game written by the highest exponent of the 
art. It will help beginners and teach amateurs to improve th 
game. 


By ALFRED STOCK, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Berlin. Translated by S. SUGDEN, 
_M.Se. With 17 diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

The aim of this book is to give an accurate and concise ount of 
the modern conceptions of the nature and structure of atoms. The 
study of atoms is becoming more and more important, and this box 
is necessary to all students. 





Illustrated, 


ir 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., LONDON, W.C.2 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAG 

The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during 
the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the i 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that peopl 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live in a 
different age, and the cry “ give us light"’ is being raised by those 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 

The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
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marriage can afford to be without them. 
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BOOKS WORTH READIN 





Our Centenarian Grandfather 


1790-1890 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


From the MS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. Philpot, Fellow 
of Ch. Coll., Camb., Vicar-General and Archdeacon of the 
I. of Man, Rector of Gt. Cressingham, etc., ete. With 
a preface by Margaret L. Woods, and contributions by 
Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Robert Noel. Demy 8vo. 
With 6 full-page Plates in black and white and 2 miniatures 
in colour. 12s. 6d. net. 

“An entertaining picture of life a century ago is given.""—Daily Mail. 
PR a Bradley’s exceedingly interesting volume.”—East Anglian Daily 
tmecs. 
“. . . a book which is most agreeably picked out with historical 
colour.”"—The Observer. 





FICTION 


Cr. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Storm Birds 


By DOROTHY EWENS. 


‘The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the last years 
before the War, when the cult of the Arts was at its height. 
It gives an intimate presentation of the life and character 
of a famous singer, seen by a man about town—himself a 
wealthy connoisseur—culminating in the final tragedy of a 
woman’s revenge, 





The Eyes of the Village 

By ANICE TERHUNE. 
‘There is a craze for belittling small town life, and for making 
it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. This story 
shows the sweeter and more human, the more accurate 
side of the picture. It paints small town life with unerring 
fidelity, yet never sordidly ; revealing its life in truer and 
cleaner colours than its detractors. There is true art and a 
merciless accuracy as well. 





The Romance of Rachel 


By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN, 


Rachel's romance had for its beginning an incident of 
sensational character, which took place some time before 
the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. Of the 
man who aided her in this crisis of her early girlhood, 
she created a hero, and lavished on him the ardours of a 
generous, impulsive, and, alas, undisciplined nature, ignoring 
the possibility of his failing to respond. ‘The temerity of 
unswerving purpose lures her to an adventurous if not 
altogether creditable career. Victory comes, but it is an 
empty one. The forces she has challenged prove too strong 
for her; they bear her down, humiliate her, but they do 
not defeat her. 





The Greater Punishment 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. 


All the world loves a lover, and by the same token a love 
story—and mixed as this one is with a real guess-again 
mystery, with a literary style to please the most fastidious, 
it will win everybody. 

The hero is the wastrel son of a self-made millionaire, set 
adrift to shift for himself. He gets into scrape after scrape, 
and one finally from which there seems to be no escape. 
After a most unexpected climax, it ends just as you want it 
to. But the way it is done will furnish a thrill to even the 
most sophisticated. 
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NOW IS 
THE TIME 


The dreaded epidemics amongst the Near East 
refugees have at last made their appearance on a 
large scale. Aided by exposure and malnutrition, 
terrible diseases are decimating these wretched 
people. 


Without adequate food, clothing—or even covering 
—they fall easy victims to pestilence and death. 
Death confronts them on every side, from exposure, 
from starvation, from disease. 


THINK WHAT THIS MEANS 


To be driven from your home, across country, 
across seas, amid sights and sounds of inconceivable 
horror. to huddle, without protection, with a horde 
of panic-stricken human beings, on the deck of what 
ever steamer can take you; to find yourself after 
almost unbearable miseries living and sleeping as 
best may be in the streets, in unusued buildings, in 
improvised huts or tents, without sanitation and 
amidst the pestilential odour of decay; and then the 
grim struggle for life, to see your loved ones sicken 
and perhaps die; to see the dying around you, to 
hear the stories of agony, the cries of hope- 
lessness 





And then to hear that the relief workers are able 
to feed more with the supplies that have come 
from Engtand; to fee! that death is not guite so 
near; to receive the warm food and covering that 
may still save your dear ones from death. 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 
THINK WHAT THIS MEANS 


YOU can make the gift of life to one or more of 
these suffering fellow-creatures as you can afford. 
By providing them with food and covering you can 
help them to ward off the death which surrounds 
them. The British workers are giving relief to 
35,000. But there are over 900,000 to be dealt 


with in Greece alone. 


For a penny-halfpenny a day a refugee can be kept 
alive. 


NOW IS THE TIME 





BRITISH REFUGEES 


The funds collected for the maintenance 
of the hundred refugees in England are 
running low. } 
Once more we feel sure that the readers of 
the “‘ Spectator” will come to the assist- 
ance of their fellow-countrymen. 
Donations for this purpose should be ear- 
marked “‘ British Refugees.” 

















HELP US BEFORE IT IS 
TOO LATE 


Cash donations should be sent to the HON. 
TREASURER, IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 
87 GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, 
W.C. 2, which is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 
in the All-British Appeal. 


(Regisiercd under the War Charitics Act, 1916.) 
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